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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


TO 


At the famous Daguerreotype art, 
Sweet girl I must own thou art clever, 
For with one sunny glance, on my heart 
Thou hast painted thy image for ever. 





De I’art de Daguerre fameux, 

Chere fille, je te rends l"hommage, 
Par un seul rayon, de tes yeux, 

Tu a peint, sur mon ceeur, ton image. 


Dell’ arte fotografica l’onore 
Sia il tuo, chi con sguardo lucente, 
La tua immagine, risplendente 
Hai dipinto per sempre, sul mio core! —r 





LINES 


BY THE REV. M. VICARY. 


There is a bark unseen in which we glide, 
Above the billows of life’s stormy sea, 
As buoyant as the sea-bird on the tide— 
Though dangers thicken round, from fear as free. 


The winds may freshen, and the lightning play, 
At midnight streaming o'er the briny deck ; 
Yet in this airy bark we speed away, 
Certain of port, secure from rock and wreck. 


She laughs at th’ elemental war; and the wild wave 
Dashes itself against the prow in vain: 

A hand directs the helm that well can save, 
And bid be hushed each doubting fear again. 


There is a land, a fair and happy land, 

Where all are welcome on her friendly coast : 
No surges break upon that sunny strand, 

But each dark care in pleasure pur is lost. 


There sorrow’s fountain pours no crystal store ; 
Grief has no sigh, the heart no gnawing pain— 
The mind no torture, and the eye weeps no more— 
There smiles the captive o’er his broken chain. 


Such is the clime we seek, and such the sail : 
For it, from home all willingly we're driven. 
Guide us, thou friendly star !—breathe, gentle gale ! 
For that fair bark is Hope—that land is Heaven! 








TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 
BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. ; AUTHOR OF “‘ HARRY LORREQUERE, ETC. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE FRENCHMAN'S STORY. 


While my life slipped thus pleasantly along, the hopes of the insurgent party 
fell daily and hourly lower; disunion and distrust pervaded all their councils, 
jealousies and suspicions grew up among their leaders, Many of those whose 
credit stood high in their party became informers to the government, whose per- 
severing activity increased with every emergency ; and, finally, they who would 
have adventured every thing but some few months before, grew lukewarm and in- 
different. A dogged carelessness seemed to have succeeded to their outbreak of 
enthusiasm, and they looked on at the execution of their companions, and the 
wreck of their party, with a stupid and stelid indifference. 

For some time previous, the delegates met at rare and irregular intervals, and 
finally ceased to assemble altogether. The bolder portion of the body, disgust- 
ed with the weak and temporizing views of the others, withdrew first; and the 
less determined formed themselves into a new society, whose object was merely 
to get up petitions and addresses unfavorable to the great project of the govern- 
ment, a legislative union with England. 

From the turn events had taken, my companion, as it may be supposed, took no 
interest in their proceedings ; affecting to think that all was*not lost, while in his 
heart he felt bitterly the disappointment of his hopes. A settled melancholy, un- 
relieved even by those flashes of buoyancy which a Frenchman rarely loses in any 
misfortunes, now grew upov him; his cheek grew paler, and his frame seemed 
wasting away, while his impaired strength and tottering step betrayed that some- 
thing more than sorrow was at work within him. Still he persevered in our 
course of study, and, notwithstanding all my efforts to induce him to relax in his 
labors, his desire to teach me grew with every dey. For some time, a short, 
hacking cough, with pain in his cheat, had seized on him, and, although it yielded 
to slight remedies, it returned againand again. Our night-walks were, therefore 
obliged to be discontinued, and the confinement to the house preyed upon his 
spirits, and shook his nerves. Boy as I was, I could not look upon his altered 
faceand attenuated figure without a thrilling fear at my heart, lest he might be 
seriously ill. He perceived my anxiety quickly, and endeavored, with many a 
cheering speech, to assure me that these were attacks to which he had been 
long accustumed, and which never were either lasting or dangerous ; but the 
very hollow accents in which he spoke robbed these words of all their comfort 
to me. 

The winter, which had been unusually long and severe, at length passed away, 
and the spring, milder and more genial than is customary in our climate, sue~ 
ceeded ; the sunlight came slanting down through the narrow court, and fell in 
one rich yellow patch upon our floor. Charles started—his dark eyes, hollow and 
sunk, glowed with unwonted brightness, and his haggard and hollow cheek sud- 
denly flushed with a crimson blow. 

‘Mon cher,” said be, ina voice tremulous with emotion, “I think if I were to 
leave this I might recover.” 

The very possibility of his death, until that moment, had never even crossed 
my mind, and in the misery of the thought I burst into tears. From that hour 
the impression never left my mind, and every accent of his low, soft voice, every 
glance of his mild, derk eye, sank into my heart, as though I heard and saw them 
for the last time. There was nothing to fear now, so far as political causes were 
concerned, in our removing from our present abode, and it was arranged between 
us that we should leave town, and take up our residence in the county of Wick- 
low. There wes 4 small cottage at the opening of Glenmalure which my com- 
panion constantly spoke of; he had passed two nights there already, and left 
ae many aresolve to return and enjoy the delightful scenery of the neighbor- 


The month of April was drawing to a close, when, one morning, soon after 
sunrise, we left Dublin. 


A heevy mist, such as often, in northern climates, ushers | 


| 
| 
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| 
' 
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in a day of unusual brightness, shrouded every object from our view for several 
miles of the way. Charles scarcely spoke ; the increased exertion seemed to 
have fatigued and exhausted him, and he lay back in the carriage, his handkers 
chief pressed to his mouth, and his eyes half closed. 

We had passed the little town of Bray, and entered upon’that long road which 
traverses the valley between the two Sugar Loaves, when suddenly the sun burs: 
forth; the lazy mists rolled heavily up the valley and along the mouartain sides, 
disclosing as they went patches of fertile richness, or dark masses of frowning 
rock. Above this again, the purple heath appeared glowing, like a gorgeous am- 
ethyst, as the red sunlight played upon it, or sparkled upon the shining granite 
that rose through the luxuriant herbage. Gradually the ravine grew narrower ; 
the mouatains seemed like one vast chain, severad by some great convulsion ; 
their rugged sides appeared to mark the very junction ; trunks ofaged and mighty 
trees hung threateningly above the pass; and a hollow echoing sound arose as 
the horses trod along the causeway. It wasa spot of wild and gloomy grandeur; 
and as | gazed on it intently, suddenly I felt a hand upon my shoulder; [ turned 
round—it was Charles, his eyes riveted on the scene, his lips parted with eager- 
ness. He spoke at length, but at first his voice was hoarse and low ; by de- 
grees it grew fuller and richer, and at last rolled on, in all its wonted strength and 
roundness. 

“See there! look!’ cried he, as his thin, attenuated finger pointed to the pass- 
“What a ravine to defend! The column, with two pieces of artillery, in the 
road ; the cavalry to form behind, where you see that open space, and advance 
between the open files of the infantry; the tirnilleurs scattered along that ridge 
where the furze is thickest, or down there among those masses of rock. Sacris 
ti/ what avolume of fire they'd pour down! See how the blue smoke and the 
ring of the musket would mark them out as they dotted the mountain side, and 
yet were unapproachable to the enemy ; and think then of the rolling thunder of 
the eighteenspounders shaking these old mountains, and the long, clattering crash 
of the platoun following after, and the dark shakos towering above the smoke— 
and then the loud ‘Viva /'—1L think I hear it.” 

His cheek became purple as he spoke, his veins swollen and distended; his 
voice, though loud, lost nothing of its musical cadence; and his whole look be- 
tokened excitement, almost bordering on madness. Suddenly bis cheet heaved ; 
a tremendous fit of coughing seized him, and he fell forward upon my shoulder.— 
I lifted him up, and what was my horror to perceive that all his vest and cravat 
were bathed in florid blood, which issued from his mouth. He had burst a blood- 


vessel in his wild transport of enthusiasm, and now lay pale, cold, and senseless | 


in my arms. 
It was a long time before we could proceed with our journey, for, although 


fortunately the bleeding did not continue, fainting followed fainting for hours | 


after. At length we were enabled to set out again, but only at a walking pace, 
For the remainder of the day bis head rested on my shoulder, and his cold hand 
in mine, as we slowly traversed the long weary miles towards Glenmalore 

The night was falling as we arrived at our jeurney’s end—here, however, 
every kindness and atteation awaited us; and I soon had the happiness of seeing 
my poor friend in his bed, and sleeping with all the ease and tranquility of a 
child. 

From that hour every other thought was merged in my fears for him. I watch- 
ed, with an agonizing intensity, every change of his malady—I scanned with an 
aching heart, every symptom day by day. How many times has the false bloom 
of hectic shed happiness over me! How often, in my secret walks, have I offered 
up my prayer of thankfulness, as the deceitful glow ef fever coloured his wan 
ckeek, and lent a more than natural brilliancy to his sunk and filmy eye! The 
world to me was all nothing, save as it influenced him. Every cloud that moved 
above, each breeze that rustied, | thought of for him; and when I slept, bis 
image was still before me, and his voice seemed to call me oftentimes in the 
silence of thenight, and when I awoke and saw him sleeping, I knew not which 
was the reality. 

His debility increased rapidly; and although the mild air of summer and the 
shelter of the deep valley seemed to have relieved his cough, hie weakness grew 
daily moreand more. His character, too, seemed to have undergone e change as 
great and as striking as that in hishealth. The high and chivalrons ambitien, the 
suldier-like heroism, the ardent spirit of patriotism that at first marked him, bad 
given way to a lew and tender melancholy—an almost womanish tenderness—that 
made him love to lave the little children of the cabin near him, to hear their in- 
nocent prattle, and watch their infant gambols. He talked too of home; of the 
old chateau in Provence, where he was born; and described to me ite antiqueted 
terraces and quaint old-fashioned alleys, where, as a boy, he wandered with bis 
sister. 

“ Pauere Marie,” said he, as a deep blush covered bis pale cheek, “ how have 
I deserted you!”” The thought seemed full of anguish for him, and for the re- 
mainder of the day he scarcely spoke. 

Some days after his first mention of his sister, we were sitting together in frent of 
the cabin, enjoying the shade of a large chesnut tree, which had already put forth 
its early leaves, and tempered, if it did not exclude, the rays of the sun. 

“You beard me speak of my sister,” said he in alow and broken voice. “ She 
is all that I have on earth near tome. We were brought up together as children ; 
learned the same plays; had the same masters; spent not one hour in the long 
day asunder, and at night we pressed each other's hands, as we sunk to sleep. — 
She was to me all that Lever dreamed of girlish loveliness, of woman's happiest 
nature; and I was her ideal of boyish daring, of youthful boldness, and manly 
enterprise. We loved each other—like thove who felt they had no need of other 


affection, save such as sprang from onr cradles, and tracked us on through life.— | 


Hers wasa beart that seemed made for all that human nature can teste of happi- 
ness; ber eye, her lip, ber blooming cheek knew no other expression than a smile; 
her very step was buoyancy; ber laugh rang through your heart as joy-bells fill 
the air: and yet! and yet! I brought that heart to sorrow, and that cheek I made 
pale, and ballow, and sunken as you see my own. My cursed ambition, that 
rested not content with my own path of life, threw its baleful shadow across hers 
The story is a short one, and I may tell it to you. 

“ When I left Provence, to join the army of the south, I was obliged to leave 
Marie under the care of an old and distant relative, who resided some two 
leagues from us on the Loire. The chevalier was a widower, with one son about 


my own age, of whom I knew nothing, save that be had never left his father’s | 


house—had been educated completely at home—and had obtained the reputation 
of being a sombre, retired book-worm, who avoided the world, and preferred the 
lonely solitude of a provincial chateau to the gay dissipations of Paris. 

“ My only fear in intrusting my poor sister in such hands was the dire stupidity 
of the stjour—but as I bid her good-bye, | seid laughingly’ Prenez-garde, 
Marie, don’t fall in love with Claude de Lauran.’ 

“* Poor Claude!’ said she, bursting into a fit of laughter; 
that would be for him!’ So saying we parted. 

“T made the campaign of Italy, where as I Lave perhaps too often teld you, J 
had some opportunities of distinguishing myself, and was promoted toa 
on the field of Arcola. Great as my boyish exultation was at my success, I believe 
its higest pleasure arose from the anticipation of Marie’s delight when she received 
my letter with the news. I wrote to her nearly every week, and heard from ber as 
frequently : at the time I did not mark, as | have since done, the altered toe of 
ber letters to me. How gradually the high ambitious daring that animated ber 
early answers, became tamed down into half regretful fears of « soldier's career ; 
her sorrows for those whose conquered covstries were laid waste by fire and 
sword ; her implied censure of a war, whose injustice she more than hinted at, 
and lastly, her avowed preference for those peaceful paths in life that were devoted 
to the happiness of one’s fellows, aod the worship of Him who deserved all our 
affection. { did not mark. I say, thie change : the bustle of the camp, the din of 
arms, the crash of mounted squadrons, are poor aids to reflection; and I thought 
of Marie but as I left ber. 


‘what a sed affair 


vadron 





ad 

**Tt was after a few months of absence I returned to Provenee, the erote 
@honneur on my bosom, the subre [ won at Lodi by my side. I rushed into the 
room burating with impatience to clasp my sister in my arms, and burning to tell 
her all my deeds and all my dangers; she met me with her old affection, but how 
altered in its form ! her gay and girlish lightness, the very soul of buoyant 
sure, was gone; and in its place, a mild, sad smile played upon her lip, and 
a deep thoughtful look was in her dark brown eye, she looked not leas beau- 
tiful; no, far from it, her loveliness was increased ten-fold; but the disap- 
ointment smote heavily on my heart. I leoked about me like one seeking 
for some explanation, and there stood Claude—pale, still, and motionless 
before me: the very look she wore, reflected in his calm features, her 
very smile was on bis lips. In an instant the whole truth flashed across me ; she 
loved him. There are thoughts which rend us as lightning does the rock, open- 
ing new surfaces thet lay hid since the creation, and tearing our fast knit syms 
pathies asunder like the reat granite—mine was such. From that hour I bated 
him; the very virtues that had, under happier circumstances, made us like 
brothers, but added fuel to the flame. My rival, he bad robbed me of my sis- 
ter—he had left me without that one great prize | owned on earth; and all 
that I had dared and won seemed poor, and barren and werthless, since she no 
longer valued it. 

“That very night I wrote a letter to the first consul. I knew the ardent desire 
he possessed to attach to Josephine’s suite such members of the old aristocracy 
as could be induced todo so. He had more than once hinted to me—that the 
fame of my sister's beauty had reached the Tuilleries ; that with such pretens 
sions as hers, the seclusion of a chateau in Provence was ill suited to ye 
stated at once my wish that she might be received as one of the ladies of 
the court, avowing my intention to afford her any sum that might be deem- 
ed suitable to maintain ber in eo exalted a sphere. This, you are not aware, 
is the mode by which the members of a family ex to the consul that 
they surrender all right and guardianship in the individual given—tendering 
to him full power to dispose of her in marriage, exactly as theugh he were her 
own father. 

“ Before day broke my letter was on ite way to Paris; in less than a week 
came the answer, accepting my proposal in the most terms, and com- 





| manding me to repair to the Tuilleries with my wister, and ¢ command of a 
| regiment d'elite then preparing for service. 
1. “se may not dwell! on the scene that followed. The of it ia too 


much for my weak ond failing spirits. Claude flung himself at my feet and con- 

| fessed his love; he declared bis willingness to submit to any or every thing I 

should dictate: he would join the army ; he would volunteer for Egypt. Poor 

fellow ! his trembling acceats and bloodless lip comported ill with the bherolem of 
his words, Olly p: sive that in the end Marie should be bis, nnd there was no 
danger he woul het dive ¢ 00 course in life, however unsalted to him, he would 
not follow at wy bidding, I know not whether my heart coulf ba¥e withstood 
such an appeal as this, had I been free to act, but now the die was cast. I hand- 
ed him the first conleul’s letter; he opened it with a hand trembling like bp 
and read it over; he leaned his head against the chimney when he finished, and 
gnve me back the letter without a word. I could not bear to look on him, and 
left the room. 

When I returned he was gone. We left the chateau the same evening for 
Paris. Marie scarcely spoke one word during the journey—a fatuitous, stupid 
indifference to every thing and every one hud seized her, and she see 
ly careless whither we went. This gradually yielded toa settled melancholy, 
which never left her. On our arrival in Paris, f aid not dare to present myself 
with her at the Tuilleries; so feigning her il! health as an excuse, I remained 
some weeks at Verseilles, to endeavor by affection and care to overcome this sad 
feature of her malady. It was about six weeks after this that I read in the Jour. 
nal de Dc bats an announcement that *‘ Claude de Lauzan bad accepted holy or- 
ders, and was appointed euré of La Fleche in Bretagny.” At first the news camo 
| upon me like a thundersclap, but afier a while’s reflection I began to believe it 
were, perhaps, the very beet thing that could have happened ; and under this view 
of the matter [ left the paper in Marie's way. 

“Lwasright. She did not appear the next morning at breakfast, nor the entire 
day after, The following dey the sane; but in the evening came « few lines 
written with a pencil, saying she wished to see me, IT went—but I cannot tell 
you. My very heart is bursting os I think of her, as she sat wu her bed-— 
| her long dark hair falling in heavy masses over her shoulders, and darker eyes 

flashing with a brightness that seemed like wandering intellect. She fell = my 
neck and cried; her tears ran down my cheek, and her sobs shook me. know 
not what I said, bot [remember she agreed to every thing I had arranged for her ; 
she even amiled a sickly smile, as I spoke of what an ornament she would be to 
the ‘bel/e cour,’ and we parted 

“ That was the Inet good night { ever wished her. The next day she was re- 
ceived at court, aed J was ordered to Normandy, thence I was sent to Boulogne, 
and soon after to Ireland. 

“ Bot you have written to her—you have heard from her?” 

“Alas! no. [have written again and again, but either she has never received 
my letters, or she will not answer them.” 

‘The tone of sorrow he concluded in, left no room for effort at consolation, 
and we were silent; at last he took my hand in bis, and as his feverish fingers 
reseed it, he eaid— 

a "Tis « sad thing when we work the misery of those for whose bappiness we 


would have shed our heart's blood ” 








CHAPTER K.—THE CHURCHYARD. 

The excitement caused by the mere narration of bis sister's suffering weigh- 
ed heavily on De Meudon’s weak and exhausted frame; bis thoughts would 
flow in no other channel; his reveries were of home and long past years; and « 
depression, fer greater than I bad yet witnessed, settled down upon his jaded 

spirits. 

als not my present condition like a just retribution om my ambitious folly 1” was 

his continged reflection, and eo he felt it. With « Fresebman’s belief in destiny, 

he reg «tded the failure of all bie hopes, and the ruin of the cause he bad 

| ed in, as the natural and inevitable consequences of bis own ungenerous couduet ; 
and even reproached himself for carrying bis Ts fortune into an en which, 
without bim, might have been successful. hese gloomy , againet 
which reason wal of no avail, grew hourly spon him, and visibly influenced his 
chances of recovery. 

It wasaead spectacle to look on one who possessed so much of good, #» many 
fair and attractive qualities, thus weg oe a single consolation be 
could Iny to his bruised and wounded epirit. successes he once 

| to remember, now only added biteeroees '9 his fallen atate ; to thinkiof what he 

| had been, and look on what he war, #28 his beaviest effliction; and 

deep, brooding melancholy, in which he searcely spoke, but sat looking at vacancy, 
waiting es it were for death 

j Lremember i: well. 1 had been sitting silently by his bedside: for hours be 

had not spoken, but an oe sional deep drawn sigh showed he was not sleeping. 

| It was nicht, and all in the litde household were at rest; a slight rustling of 
| the curtain attracted me, and I fel his hand steal from the clothes and grasp my 
own. 

| “| heave been thinking of you, my dear boy,” nid he, “and what is to become 

| of you when I'm gone. There, do not so; the time is short now, and I begin 

to feel it so; for, somehow, as we approsch the confines of etermty, our mental 
vision grows clearer and more Aistinet; Aou'ne that have long puzzled us, seem 
| doubts no longer. Many of our highest hopes and nepirations, the day-dreams 

| that made life glorious, pase before ovr eyes, and become the poor and empty p*- 

| geants of the hour, Like the traveller who, as he journeys along, sees yeh 

| wey, but at the last sits down upon some grassy bank, and gazes over the long 





fell intow 














down in the deep grass, either chatting or enching, 
made many attempts to draw me into conversation, but my heart was'too full 
of its own sensations either to speak or listen ; so be abandoned the 





&@ good grace, and betook himseif to his pipe at the foot of here 

scemed a coh fe we recognive as, afier its last whiff escaped, he sank into a heavy sleep. [poe ¥ 

ps he a tone of greater earnestaces added, “ You must not little | ag peat ae a a _ nha Fe -vypring Fm scope = 

. green grass, in midile ofa ch cl . 

Tom. Th day i gone by wen ny thing rent ot good cond have born Seem | PCT, wad be, i'w won whisper au he sock my hand and kived | where, having arranged thewtelves wi as much comfort sa here ae 

selves to & cause which a. no other rosd save through bloodshed; and many | it, “ ¢ bien mot” —and then added, “ it was another of my strange fancies | mitted, began chalting away over their lite and its adventures pleasantly and 
wise ones, who weigh well the danger, see it hopeless. France is your country; | to put on these once more before I died ; and when I found you sleeping, I arose 


i ing si thie last ; it was at @ ball at 
there liberty has been won ; there lives one great man, whose notice, were it but and did so. I bave changed something since I wore ; 
is fame. If life were spared me, I could have served you Cambaceres. sa kK mn 
there; as it is, I can do something.” ; My joy at hearing him speak once more, with ye mm, 
He paused for « while, and then, drawing the curtain gently to one side, | was damped by the great change a few hours had worked in appearance. 


His skin was cold and clammy; a gluey moisture rested on his cheek. and his 
oe cnitaeneatiin bis enet he?” teeth were dark and discoloured. A slimy froth, too, was ever to his 
“ Yes,” said L « the moon is et the full.” lips as he spoke, while at every respiration his chest heaved and like « 


[ spoke, and looked eagerly out through the little window. stormy vee. 
my fe ay —_ ° eco ve often smiled at in oth- ms ou are thirsty, Charles,” said I, stooping over him to wet his lips. ’ 
women itis to choose some spot where I shall be laid| “No,” suid be, calmly, “I have but one thing whic wants relief; it is 
when dead. There bottom of this glen, you must re- P ; 
nook If I = ay seyralhy bergtor-pr ai beside it. - remember| He pressed bis hand to his heart as he speke, while such a look of misery as 
cag ae one bot end sultry day io July. It was an eventful day, too : we sa ~ ve features | never beheld. 
king’s troops, took seventy prisoners ; and I rode from Arklow down “ Your heart : 
oo to re fa Aah y ays hed secreted in one of the lead mines.| “Is broken,” said he, with a sigh. 
Weil S poscliocs falling asleep beside that well, and having such a delightful dream For some minutes he said nothing, then whispered— 2 
of home, when I was a child, and of a pony which Marie used to ride bebind me; “Take my pocket-book from beneath my pillow—yes, that’s it. There is a 
and I bt we were galloping through the vineyard, she grasping me round the | letter you'll give my sister—you'll promise me that; well, the other is for Lechar- 
tif in fear: and soso 5 awoke L could not remember | lier the chef of the Polytecnique at Paris—that is for go must be un elve 
where should li i I feel strong enough | there. There are some five or six thousand francs—it’s all 1 have now—they are 
now to mee : ithe 20 <9 that aid opet agela, ens = 1 yours. Marie is already provided for——tell hor—but no, she has forgiven = 
endeavoured, persuasion, to prevent his attempting to long since—I feelit. You'll one day win your grade—high up ; yes, you mustdo 
x such @ Leeper ys he at too _s. more I reasoned pa og su. Perhaps it may be your fortune to speak with General Bonaparte ; if so, 1 
the more bent was he en the project, and at last I was obliged to yield a reluctant | beg you say to him that, when Chasles de Meudon was dying—in exile, with but 
consent, and assist him to a on dress. one friend left of all the world, he held this portrait to his lips, and, with his last 
i i 1 der the effort, and before | breath kissed it.” } 
we tale aa. nite tpl ny me weet etill ‘he persevered, The fervour of the action drew the blood to his face and temples, which as sud- 
and, leaning heavil on my arm waged along. denly became pale again; a shivering ran through bis limbs; a quick heaving of 
“TEL make no better ” said he, smiling sadly, “ there will be need to | his bosom; a sigh, and all was still. He was dead. . 
assist me coming back : ‘ The stunning sense of deep affliction is a mercy from on high. Weak human 
At last we poe Doth the ruin, which, liko many of the old churches in Ireland, faculties, long strained *by daily communing with grief, would fall into idiotey, 
was amere gable, overgrown with ivy, and pierced with a single window, whose | were their acuteness not blunted and their perception rendered dull. It is for 
rudely-formed erch betokened great antiquity. Vestiges of the side walls remain- | memory to to trace back through the mazes of misery the object of our sorrow, as 
ed eo) but the inside of the building was filled with tombstones and grave- | the widow searches for the corpse of him she loved amid the slain upon the bat- 
. a 
i ve of than ordinary sanctity ; | Ue-field 
oat ete han ody ary lA spod- caeheate, ead to ual poi I sat benumbed with sorrow; a vague desire for the breaking day my only 
lay ~ and matted. We sat for some time lvokiog on this sad spot: a few thought, Already the indistinct giimmerings of inorning were visible, when I 
a entation withering on some rude crosses of stick, to mark the letest of those | beard the sounds of men marching along the road towards the house. I could 
oie sought their rest there, and upon these my companion's eyes were bent with | mark by the clank of their firelocks and their regular step, that they were 
a melancholy meaning. : soldiers. They halted at the door of the cabin, whence a loud knocking now 
i t; but tIing of the ivy behind | proceeded. 
ey a ree ny selon: 1 eine’ quick ieeed, and in * Holloa, there,” said a voice, whose tones seemed to sink into my very heart 
the window of the ruin beheld the head of a man bent eagerly in the direction we | —‘‘holloa, Peter, get up and — the dvor.’ on 
were int the moonlight fell upen him at the moment, and I saw that the face “ What's the matter?” cried the old man, starting up, and groping his way to- 
was blackened wards the door. 
“ Who's thet 1” LT called aloud, as with my finger I directed De Meuden to the The sound of several voices and the noise of approaching footsteps drowned 
. Noanswer was returned, and I repeated my question still louder, but still the reply; and the same instant the door of the little room in which I sat opened, 
no reply, while I could mark that the head was turned slightly round, as if to and a sergeant entered, = a . 
speak with some one without, The noise of feet, and the low murmur of several “ Sorry to disturb ye, sir,” said he, civilly, “but duty can’t be avoided. I have 
voices, now came from the side of the ruin, and at the same instant some dozen | & Warrant to arrest Captain de Meuden, u French of officer, that is concealed 
men, their faces blackened, and wearing a white badge on their hats, stood up as | here. May I ask where he is? 
if out of the very ground around us. I pointed to the bed. 





i 


freely. 1 was glad to seek any distraction from my own gloom thoughts j 
listening to them, as I lay only a few yards of; bet though | estes 
with all my might to attend to, and take interest in their converse my 
thoughts always turned to him I had lost forever—the first, the only friend I 
"lines are If and what f 

care for myself and what fortune awaited me, was me in “ 
row for him. If not indifferent to my fate, I was at least eal of it 
and although the words of those near me sell upon my ear, I neither heard 
nor them. From this dreamy lethargy I was at last suddenly aroused 
by the hearty bursts of bm. it that broke from the party, and a loud clap- 
ping of hands that denoted their applause of something, or somebody then 
betore them. 

ad say, George,” said one of the soldiers, “* he’s a queer un too, that 
piper. 

“ Yes-—he’s a droll chap,” responded the other solemuly, as he rolled forth 
a long cur! of smoke from the angle of his mouth : 

** Can you play ‘Rule Britannia,’ then ?” asked another of the men. 

** No sir,” said a voice, I at once knew to be no other than my friend 
Darby’s. ‘No, sir, butav the ‘ Fox’s Lament,’ or ‘Mary’ Dream, wasn’t un- 
congenial to your sentiments, it would be a felicity to me to expatiate upon 
the same betore yez ”’ 

** Eh, Beil,” — a rough voice, hy does that beat you now 2” 

* No,” said another, ‘* not a bit; he means he’ll give us somethi i 
instead ; he don’t know ‘Rule Britannia.’ ” ° pinch omen 

** Not know ‘Rule Britannia why where the devil were you ever bread or 
born, man—eh !”’ 

*« Kerry, sir, the kingdom of Kerry, wes the nativity of my father. My 
maternal progenitrix emanated from Clarr. May be you've heard the 
adage— 

‘From Kerry his father, ‘rom Clare came his mother. 
He’s more rogue nor fool on one side and the other’ 


Not but that, in my humble individuality, I am an exceptious illustration of 
the proverbial catastrophe ’ 

Another shout of rude laughter from his audience followed this speech, 
amid the uproar of which Darby began tunning his pipes, as if perfectly 
unaware that any singulerity on his part had called forth the mirth. 

“¢ Well, what are we to have, old fellow, after all that confounded squeak. 
ing and grunting ?” said he who appeared the chief spokesman of the party, 

**’*Tis a trifling production of my own muse, sir—a kind of biographical, 
poetical, and categorical dissertation of the delights, devices, and daily de- 
ings of your obaydient servant, and ever submissive slave, Darby the Blast.” 

Though it was evident very little of his eloquent aunouncement was com- 
prehended by the party, their laughter was not less ready, and a general 
chorus proclaimed their attention for the song. 

Darby accordingly assumed his wonted dignity of port, and having given 
some half dozen premonitory flourishes, which certainly had the effect of 
astonishing and overawing the audience, he began to the air of ** The Night 
before Larry was stretched,” the following ditty :— 


DARBY THE BLAST. 


Oh ! my name it is Darby the Blast, 


* What are you doing here at this time of night 1” said a hard voice, in tones 
that boded but little kindliness. ; 

“We are as free to walk the country, when we like it, as you are, L hope,’ 

answer. 

“1 know his voice well,” said another of the crowd; “I told you it was 
them.” 

“Ta it you that stop at Wild's in the glen ?"’ «aid the first speaker. 

“ Yea,” replied L. 

“ And is it to got share of what's going that ye’re come to join us now?” re 
peated he, ina tone of mockery. 

* Be easy, Lanty; ‘tis the Irench officer that behaved so stout up at Ross: it’s 


The sergeant approached, and by the half-light could just perceive the glitter 
of the uniform, as the body lay ahaded by the curtain. 

“ L arrest you, sir, in the king’s name,” said he. ‘‘ Holloa, Kelly, this is your 
prisoner, is’nt he?” 

A head appeared at the door as he spoke, and, as the eyes wandered stealthily 
round the chamber, | recognised, despite the change of color, the wretch who led 
the party at the churchyard. 

“Come in, d—— ye,” said the sergeant, impatiently; ‘‘ what are you 
afraid for? Is this your man? Holloa, sir,” said he, shaking the corpse by the 
shoulder. 

** You must call even louder yet,” said I, while something like the fury of a fiend 
was working within me. 


My country is Ireland all over; 
My religion is never to fast, 
But live, as ! wander. in clover; 
To make fun for myself every day, 
The ladies to plaze when I’m able. 
The boysto amuse. as I play, 
And make the jugs dance on the table. 
Oh! success to the chanter, my dear. 


Your eyes on each side you may cast, 
But there isn’t a house that is near you 
But they’re glad to have Darby the Blast, 
And they'll teil ye "tis he that cheer ye. 
Oh! ‘tus he can put hie in a feast; 





little he eares for money, as myself knows. I saw bim throw a handful of goold 
among the hoys when they stopped to pillage, and bid them do their work first, 
and that he'd give them plenty after.” 

“Maybe he'd do the same now,” seid a volee from the crowd, in a tone of 
irony ; and the words were received by the rest with a roar of laughver. 


What music lies under his knuckle, 
As he plays ‘Will I sene for the Priest 
Ora jig they cail Cover tbe Buckle’ 
Oh! good luck to the chanter, your sowl. 


“What!’’ said the sergeant, snatching up the light, and holding it 
within the bed. He started back in horror as he did so, and called out, “ He . 
is dead !” 

Kelly sprang forward at the word, and seizing the candle, held it down to the 


Stop laughing,” said the first speaker, in @ voice of command ; * we've small face of the corpse; but the flame rose as steadily before those cold lips as though 
time for joking.” As he spoke he threw himself heavily on the bank beside De | the breath of life had never warmed them. 

Meudon, and, placing his hand familiarly on bis arm, said, in a low but clear ** L’'li get the reward, anyhow, sergeant, won’t 1?” said the ruffian, while the 

voice, “ The boys is come up here to-night to draw lots for three men to settle | thirst for gain added tresh expression to his savage features. 

Barton, that's come down heve yesterday, and stopping at the barrack there— | | A look of disgust was theonly reply he met with, as the sergeant walked into 

We knew you wan't well lately, and we didn’t trouble you ; but now that you're | the euter room, and whispered something to tue man of the house. At the 
come up of yourself among us, it's only fair and reasonable you'd take your chance | *@me instant the galloping of a horse was heard on the causewey; it came 
with the rest, and draw your lot with the others.” nearer and nearer, and ceased suddenly at the door, as a deep voice shouted 

“ Arrah, he’s too weak: the man is dying,” said a voice near. our— 

“ And if he is,” said the other, “ who wants his help !—sure isn't it to keep | “* Well, all right, I hope, sergeant. Is he safe 1”” 
him quiet, and not bethray us.”’ A whispered reply, and a low, muttering sound of two or three voices followed, 

“ The devil a fear of that,” said the former speaker ; he’s thrue to the back- and Barton—the same man I had seen atthe fray in Malone’s cabin—entered the 
bone: I knew them that knows him well.” room. He approached the bed, and, drawing back the curtains rudely, gazed on 

By this time De Meudon bad risen to his feet, and stood leaning upon a tall the dead man, while over hisshouider peered the demoniac countenance of the 
headstone beside him ; his foraging-cap fell off in bis effort to stand, and his long, | ''ormer, Kelly, his savage features working in anxiety lest his gains should have 
thin hair floated in masses down his pale cheeks and on his shoulders; the moon | es¢aped bim. 
was full upon him, and what a contrast did his noble features present to the ruf- Barton's eye ranged the little chamber till it fell on me, as I sat still and mo~ 
fian band that sat and stood around him! tionless against the wall. He started slightly, and then, advancing close, fixed 

“ And is ita scheme of murder, of cold, cowardly assassination, you have dared | Ms piercing glance upon me. 
to propose to me?" said he, darting a look of fiery indignation on him who seems “Hat” cried he, “you here? Well, that is more than I looked for this morn- 
ed the leader. “ Is it thus you understand my presence in your country and in ing. lL have a short score to settle with you. Sergeant, here’s one prisoner for 
your cause? Think ye it was for this that I left the glorious army of France— | YOU, af any rate.” 
that [I quitted the field of honorable war—to mix with such as you ? Ay! if “ Yes,” said Kelly, sprining forward, “ he was at the churchyard with the other; 
it were the last word I were to speak on earth, I'd denounce you, wretches | I'll swear to that.” 
that stain with blood and massacre the sacred cause the best and boldest bleed “ I think we can do without your valuable aid in this business,” said Barton, 
for!” smiling maliciously. “‘ Come along, young gentleman; we'll try and finish the 

The click of a trigger sounded harshly on my ear, and my blood ran cold with | ¢ducation that hes begun so prosperously.” 
horror; De Meudon heard it too, and continued— My eyes involuntarily turned to the table where De Meudon’s pistels 

“ You do but cheat me of an hour or two, and [am ready.” were lying. The utter hopelessness of such a contest deterred me not. 1 

He paused, as if waiting for the shot. A deadly silence followed: it lasted for | $P™@8 towards them; but as I did so, the strong hand of Barton was on my 
some minutes, when again he spoke: collar, and, with a hoarse laugh, he threw me back against the wall, as he called 

“T came here te-night not knowing of your intestions, nor expecting you : J | out 
came here to choose a grave, where, before another week pass over, 1 hope to | Folly, hoy—mere folly; you are quite sure of the rope without that. Here, 
rest; if you will it sooner, I shal! not gainsay you,” | take bim off.” 

Low murmurs ran through the crowd, and something like a tone of pity could As he spoke, twe soldiers seized me on either side, and, before a minute elaps- 
be heard ming! through the voices. , pinioned my arms behind my back. [n anether moment the men fell in, the 

“Let him pe Saas, then, in God's name,” said one of the number; “ that’s | Oder was given to march, and I was led uway between the files, Kelly following 
the best way.’ at the rear, while Barton's voice might be heard issuing from the cabin, as he 

“Ay, take him home,” said another, addressing me. “ Dan Keily’s a hard | §*¥° his orders for the buryal of the body, and the removal of all the effects and 
man when he’s roused,” papers to the barracks at Glencree. 

The words were repeated on every side, and I led De Meudon forth, leaning on | We might. have been about an hour on the road, when Barton over- 
my arm ; for already, the excitement over, a stupid indifference crept over him, | took us. He rode to the head of the party, and, handing a paper tothe 
and be walked on by my side without speaking. sergeant, muttered some words, among which I could only gather the phrase, 

I confess it was not without trepidation, and many a backward glance towards | “ Committed to Newgate ;” then, turning round in his saddle, he fixed his eyes 
the S = ey meee homeward to our cabin: there was that in their looks | 0" Kelly, who, like a beast of prey, continued to hang upon the track of his 
at which I trembied for my companion, nor do I yet know why pared hi | victim. 
that moment. . : ’ : sane be compe BNC Well, Dan,” cried he, “you may go home again now: Iam afraid you’ye 
gained nothing this time but character.” 


“Home!” uttered the wretch, in a voice ofagony; “is it face home after this 
morning's work ?” 








CHAPTER XI.—TOO LATE. 


The day which followed the events I have mentioned was a ead one to me.— | 


The fatigue and the excitement together brought on fever with De Meudon. His| “ And why not,man? Take my word for it. the neighbors will be too much 
head became attacked, and betore evening his faculties began to wander. 


: All the | afraid to meddle with you now.” 
he elued anf of his checkered life wore mixed “p in his disturbed intellect, and | ‘* Oh, Mister Barton—Oh, darling, don’t send me back there, for the love of 
tal on for hours about Italy and Egypt, the Tuilleries, La Vendee, and Ire. | heaven! Take me with you,” cried the miserable wretch, in tones of heart mov- 
land, without ceasing. The entire of the 


night he never slept, and the next day | ing misery. ‘“ Ob! young gentleman,” said he, turning towards me, and catch~ 
the symptoms appeared still more aggravated. The features of his insanity were | ing me by the siceve, “spake a word for me this day.” 


wilder and less controllable. He loat all memory of me, and sometimes the sigh ** Don’t you think he bas enough troubles of Ins own to think of, Dan?” said 
ef me at his bedside threw him into most ternfic paroxisms of passion; while, at Barton, with a tone of seeming kindlinees. ‘Go back, man, go back; there's | 
others, he would bold my hand for hours together, and seem to feel my presence | plenty of work before you in this very county. Don’t lay your hand on me, you 
as semething soothing. Hos frequent recurrenee to the seene in the churehyard scoundrel; your touch would pollute a hangman.” 
showed the deep impression it had made upon his mind, and how fatally it had | The man tell back, as if stunned at the sound of these words ; his face be. | 
influenced the worst symptoms of bis malady. | came livid, and his lips white as snow. He staggered a pace or two, like a 
Thus passed two days and nights. _On the third morning exhaustion ssemed to | drunken man, and then stood stock still, his eyes fixed upon the road. 

have worn him into 8 false calm. His wild, staring eye had become heavier; its ** Quick march,” said the sergeant. ‘ 

movements less rapid ; the spot of colour had left his cheek ; the mouth was The soldiers stepped out again, and, as we turned the angle of the road, 
pinched up and rigid; aud a flatness of the muscles of the face betokened com- | about a mile further, 1 beheld Kelly still standing in the selt-same attitude 


plete depression. He spoke seldom, and with a voics hoarse and cavernous, but | We left him. Barton, after some order to the sergeant, soon left us, and we 
no longer in the tone of wild exeitement as before. 


in cilenen, my own cad thougt , rm by his bedside still and | continued our march till near nine o’clock, when the party halted to break- 
. ows 6 us My Only company. s it grew later, the sleep, | fast. They prescod me to eat with every kind entreaty, but I could taste no 
a — nights | bad passed and the stillness of the sick room evercame me- thing, aad We resumed our road atter half an hour ; but the day becoming 
s . 








But give me an audience in rags, 

They’re illigent people for list’ning ; 
Tis they that can humour the bags, 

As I rise a fine tune at a christ’ning. 
There’s myny a weddin’ I make 

Where they never get furiher nor sighing ; 
And when 1 perform at a wake, 

The corpse looks delighted at dying 

Oh ! success to the chanter, your sowl. 


** Eh! what's that ?” cried a gruff voice ; “* the corpse does what ?” 

«’Tis a rhetorical amplification; that means, he would if he could,’’ said 
Darby, stopping toexplain. 

** IT say,” said another, ‘* that’s all gammon and stuff; a corpse couldn’t 
know what was doing—eh! eld fellow?” 

**°Tis an Irish corpse I was de-cribin’,” said Darby, proudly, and evi- 
dently, while sore pushed for an explanation, having a severe struggle to 
keep down his contempt for the company that needed it. 

An effort I made at this moment to obtain a nearer view of the party, 
from whom | was slightly separated by some low brushwood, brought my 
hand in contact with something sharp: I started and looked round, and to 
my astonishment saw a clasp-kuite, such as gardners carry, lying open be- 
side me. Ina second I guessed the meaning of this. It had been so lett by 
Darby, tu give me an opportunity of cutting the cerds that bound my arms, 
and thus facilitating my escape. His presence was doubtless there for this 
object, and all the entertaining powers he displayed only brought forth to 
occupy the soldiers’ attention while I effected my deliverance. Regret for 
the time lost was my first thought, my second, more prefitable, was, not to 
waste another moment; so, kneeling down, | managed with the knife to cut 
some of my fastenings. and afier some little struggle freed one arm: to libe- 
rate the other was the work of a second, and I stood up untrammelled.— 
What was to be done next ? for, althougs at liberty, the soldiers lay about 
me on every side, and escape seemed impossible: besides, I knew not where 
to turn, where to look for one frie diy tace, nor any one who would afford 
me shelter. Just then I heard Darby's voice raised above its former pitch, 
and evidently intended 1o be heard by me. 

** Sure there’s Captain Bubbleton, of the forty-filth regiment, now in Dub- 
lin, in George’s streets Barracks —ay, in George’s street Barracks,” said he, 
repeating the words, as if to impress them on me; ‘* ‘tis himself could tell 
you what I say is thrue ; and if you woulda’t put confidential authentification 
on the infirmation of a poor leather-squeezing, timber-tickling crayture like 
myself, sure you'd have reverential obaydieace to your own commissioned 
captain.” 

** Well, 1 don’t think much of that song of yours, anyhow, old Blow, or 
Blast, or whatever your name is. Have you nothing about the service—eh? 
‘The British Grenadiers’—give us that.” 

“Yes; ‘The British Grenadiers ;’ that’s the tune!” cried a number of the 
party together. 

«| never heard them play but onst, sir,” said Darby, meekly, ** and they 
were insich a hurry that day, I couldn't pick up the tune.” 

“A hurry! what d’ye mean?” said the corporal. “A 

“Yes, sir, twas the day but one afte: the French landed ; and the British 
grenadiers that you was talking of were running away towards Castlebar.” 

“* What’s that you say there *” cried out one of the soliders, in a voice of 
passion. . . 

“Tis that they wor running away, sir,” replied Darby, with a most in- 
sulting coolness; “and small blame to thim for that same, av they wor 





frightened.”’ 

in an instant the party sprang to their legs, while a perfect shower of 
curses tell upon the ‘uckless piper, and filly humane propesals to smash his 
skull, break nis neck and every bone in his body, were mooted on all sides, 
Meanwhile, McKeown remonstrated in a spirit which ia a minute I per- 
ceived was not intended to appease their irritation ; on the contrary, his 
apologies were couched in very different guise, being rather excuses tor his 
mishap in having staried a disagreeable topic, than any regret for the mode in 
which he treated it. ; 
-« And sure, sir,” continued he, addressing the corporal, ‘ "twasn’t my 


| fault av they tuck to their heels: wouldn’t any one run for his lite, av he 


had the opportunity?” 
He raised his voice once more at these words with such significance, that 
I resolved to profit by the counsel, if the lucky moment should offer 1 had 


not leng to wait: the insulting manner of Darby, still more than his words, 
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: P oppressively hot, it was deemed better to defer our march till near sunset 
I awoke with a start: some dreamy consciousness of neglect had flashed across 


me, and I sat up. I peeped into the bed, and started back again with amazes 
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‘ had provoked them beyond endurance, and one of the soldiers, drawing his 
We stopped, then, during the noon, in a shady thicket near the road-side, bayonet, drove it through the leather bag of his pipes: a shout of rage from 
where the men, unbuckling their knapsacks and loosening their stocks, lay | the piper, and a knock-down blow that levelled the offender, replied to the 
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insult. In an mstant the whole party were upon him: theit very numbers, 
however, defeated their vengeance ; as | could hear from the tones of Darby's 
yoice, who, far from declining the combat, continued to throw in every pos- 
sile incentive to battle, as he struck right and left of him. “Ah! you got 
that—well done—tis brave you are—ten against one—devil fear you.” 
The scuffie by this time had brought the t to the spot, whe in vain 
endeavored to ascertain the cause of the tumult, as they rolled over one an- 
other on the ground, while caps, belts, and fragments of Bagpipes were 
scattered about on every side The uproar had now reached its height, and 
Darby’s yells and invectives were poured forth with true native fluency. 
The moment seemed propitious to me. I was free--no one near; the hint 
about Bubbleton was evidently intended for my guidance. I crept stealthily 
a tew yards beneath the brashwood, and emerged sately upon the road. The 
sounds of the conflict, amid whieh Darby's own voice rose pre-eminent, told 
me that all were too busily engaged to waste a thought on me. I pressed 
forward at my best pace, and soon reached the crest of a hill, from which the 
view extended for miles on every side: my eyes, however, were bent insbut 
one direction—they turned westwards, where a vast plain stretched away 
towards the horizon, its varied surface presenting all the rich and cultivated 
beauty of a garden, villas and mansions surrounded with large parks, waving 
corn-fields and orchards, in all the juxuriance of blossom. ‘Towards the east 
lay the sea, the Coast-line broken into jutting promontories and little bays, 
dotted with white cottages, with here and there some white-sailed skiff, 
scarce moving in the calm air. But amid all this outspread loveliness of 
view, my attention was fixed upon a dense and heavy cloud, that seemed 
Solanced in the bright atmosphere far away in the distance ; thither ny eyes 





turned, and on that spot was my gaze riveted, tor 1 knew that beneath that | 


canopy of dull smoke lay Dublin. The distant murmur of the angry voices 
still reached me as I stood. I turned one backward look: the road was 
lonely, not a shadow moved upon it; before me the mountain road descended 
in a zigzag course till it reached the valley; I sprang over the low wall that 
skirted the wayside, and, with my eyes still fixed upon the dark cloud, I hur- 
ried on: my heart grew lighter with every step; and when at length I 
reached the shelter of a pine wood, and perceived no sign of being pursued, 
my spirits rose to such a pitch of eacitement, that I shouted for very joy. 

For above an hour my path continued within the shelter of the wood, 
and when at last I emerged, it was not without a sense of sudden fear that | 
looked back upon the mountains which frowned above me, and seemed still 
go near. I thought, too, [could mark figures on the road, and imagined | 
could see them moving backwards and iorwards, like persons seeking tor 
something, and then I shuddered to think that they too might be at that very 
moment looking at me; the thought added fresh speed to my flight, and for 
some miles | pressed forward without even turning once. 

It was late in the evening as I drew near the city; hungry and tired as I was, 
the fear of being overtaken was uppermost in my thoughts, and as I mingled in 
the crowds that strolled along the roads, enjoying ihe delicious calmness of a sum- 
mer’s eve, I shrank from every eye like something guilty, and feared that every 
glance that fell on ~2e, was detection itself. 

It was not until I entered the city and found myself padipy m the crowded and 
narrow streets that formed the outskirts, that I felt atease; and inquiring my way 
to George’s-street barracks, I hurried on, regardless of the strange sights and 
sounds about. At that hour, the humbler portion of the population were all astir ; 
their daily work ended, they were either strelling along with their families for an 
evening walk, or standing in groups around the numerous ballad singers, who de- 
lighted their andience with diatribes against “the union,” and ridiculous attacks 
on the ministry of the day. These, however, were net alway unmolested, for, as 
I passed on, I saw more than ove errant,minsrel seized on by the soldiery and hur- 
ried off te the guard-house to explain some uncivil or equivocal allusien to Lord 
Castlereagh or Mr.Cook. Such evidences of arbitrary power being sure to elli- 
cit a hearty groan or shout of derision from the mob, which, in turn, was re- 
plied to by the soldiers—these scolding matches giving an appearance of tu- 
mult to the town, which, on some occasions, did not stop short at a mere war 
of words. 

In the larger and better streets such scenes were unfrequent ; but here, patrols 
of mounted dragoons or police passed from time to time, exchanging, as they 
went, certain signals as tothe stete of the city; while crowds of people thronged 
the pathways, and conversed in a low tone, which broke forth now and then into 
a savage yell, as often as some interference on the part of the military seemed to 
excite their angry passions. At the Castle gates the crowd was more dense, and 


from pressing against the railings, and leave aspace for the exit of carriages, 
which, from time to time, issued from the Castie yard. Few of these, indeed, 
went forth unnoticed: some watchful eye would detect the occupant, as he lay 
back to escape observation—his mame would be shouted aloud, as an inevi- 
table volley of hisses and execrations showered upon him; and in this way 


i 
| 
apparently more daring, requiring all the efforts of the dragoons to keep them | to the welcome thus given him, as with bent-down head he pressed on, neither 
| 
| 


were received the names of Mr. Bingham, Colonel Loftus, The Right Hon. | 


Dennis Browne, Isaac Corry, and several others, who happened that day to 
be dining with the lord lieutenant, and were now on their way to the House of 
Commons. 

Nothing struck me so much in this scene, as the real or apparent knowledge 
possessed by the mob of all the circumstances of each individual's personal and po- 
litical career ; and thus the price for which they had been purchased—either in 
rank, place, or pounds sterling, was cried aloud amid shouts of derision and laugh- 
ter, or the more vindictive yells of an infuriated populace, 

“Ha! Ben, whatare you to get for Baltinglass? Boroughs is up in the mar- 






their place through the thick mags that wedged in after the retiring equi- 


page. 
Searcely had the last echo of the voices subsided, when a cheer burst | thought was not a : 
trom the opposite side, and a waving ot caps and handkerchiefs proclaimed | attorney at law ? ny eee Boe ved yyy yet pend aden 
that some redoubted champion of Protestant ascendency ede 5 gman as pone By Spee of the premises, would have 
in. un Ny, one of 


; been sgbee che ; but, 
The crowd rocked to and fro as question after question pour - 

** Who is it? who is coming” but none could tell, for as yet the carriage 7 4& very considerable peneral Fenian rine at brelees ed te 
whose horses were heard at a smart trot, bad not turned the corner of Graf- all over my body ; and, worse still, « kind of megrim accompanied “yo 
ton street: in a few moments the doubt seemed resolved, for scarcely did | tempt to lift my pew —- 


frum the pillow, made me heartily down again 
~ sae Ye in sight, when a ay yell rose from ~~ Lea pn and a ary 3 = 5 _— 
rowned the cheers of their o nents. cannot convey any thing like ¢ That not fallen into unfriend! hands about extent 
outbreak of vindictive poverty er seemed to convulse the mob, as a splen- | deductions led me, and with chia conceal fact be a oe 
didly appointed carriage drove rapidly past and made towards the colonnade | to remain awake three days if Necessary, 80 as to e the vishor 
of the parliament-house. A rush of the people was made at the moment, in | should approach me, I mustered all my patience, nh 
which, as a wave, I was borne along in spite of me. The dragoons with | hour of the day it was when first I awoke to even thus m 
drawn sabres pressed down upon the crowd, and a scene of frighiful confusion | cannot say; but l well remember watching what appeared fto me twelve mortal 
followed: many were sorely wounded by the soldiers, some were trampled | hours in my anxious expectation; at inst a key turned in an outer lock, a door 
under foot, and one poor wretch, in an effort to recover himself from stum- | opened, and [ heard a heavy foot enter. This was shortly followed by | : ber 
bling, was pasted be stooping for a stone, and cut through the skull | step, whose less imposing tread was, Lauepected, a ecunol = 
without mercy. He lay there insensible for some time, but at last a party of “Where, ir. the devil’s name, is the candle?” said a gruff voice, that actual! 
the crowd, braving every thing, rushed ferward and carried him away to an | seemed to me not unknown. “I left it on the table when I went out. Oh! t ; 
hospital; during this, T had established myselfon the top of a lamp-post, | shin’s broke—that infernal tuble f” r 
which gave me a full view, not only of all the proceedings of the mob, but “Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” screamed the female voice. 
of the different arrivals, as they drew up et the door of the house. The “Ab! you've caught it too,” erled the other, in glee; “did think 
carriage, whose approach had heen signalized by all these disasters, had now | saw a tittle blue flame before you, when your dle wes rked?” on - 
reached the colonnade. The steps were lowered, and a young man of the “You're a monster,” said the lady, ina tone of passionate indignation 
very handsomest and most elegant appesrance descended slowly from the “Here it is—I have it,” replied the other, not paying the slightest attenti 
| chariot; his dress was in the height of the reigning fashion, but, withal, had | the endearingepithet Igst bestowed ; “and d-——me, if t's not burned “ ~ 
a certain negligence that bespoke one who paid less attention to toilette than | the socket. folloa, there, Peter Dedd=iwhare are you, scoundrel 1” wae 
that his costume was a thing of course, which could not but be, like all] “Call him Saladin,” suid the lady, with @ sneer, “ and perhaps be'll 
about him, in the most perfect taste. In his hand he held a white handker- a ; , ’ an- 
chief, which as he carelessly shook, the perfume floated over the savage-| “Imp of darkness, where are you eter—Dodd—Dodd—Peter! 
looking, half-naked crowd around; he turned to give some directions to his | Ah! you young blackguard, waned ate wan “a on tee a ean 
coachman, and at the same moment a dead cal was hurled by some one in “ Asleep, sir; sure you know well, sir, it's little rest I get,” eaid a thin, child 
the crowd, and struck him on the breast, a cry of exultation rending the | ish voice, in answer, “ Wasn't it five o'clock this morning when Idivilled thet ; 
very air in welcome of this ruffian act ; as for him, he slowly moved bis face | kidneys ye had for supper for the four officers, and had np borrey’ the Kia wo 
round towards the mob, and as he brushed the dirt from his coat with his -_ the way?” ’ a pep- 
kerchief, he bestowed on them one loek, so full of immeasurable, hearfelt “T'll bore a gimlet hole through your pineal glen i 
contempt, that they actually quailed beneath it; the cry grew fainter and | ed nails, if you reply to me. pm Maria, rl bag hne mt 
fainter, aod it was only as he turned to enter the house that they recovered | rious, by Jove! re, put the candle there; hand your ‘Wien a nae 
seif-possession oem to renew their insulting shout. I did not need to ask oo Ad my robe de chambre, Confound me, if it's not getting very like the 
the name, for the yell of Bloody Castlereagh sheok the very air. kingdom of Prussia on the map, full o i ndene: 
“ Make way, there—make way, boys!” shouted a rough voice from the | Seladin.” ’ oe ene ee oa Sore, 
crowd, and a roar of laughter, that seemed to burst from the entire street, “ The sorrow taste ws 
answered the command, and the same instant a large burly figure advanced * What, thou piece of human ebony-—what do you aay?” 
through a lane made for him in the crowd, mopping his great bullet-head “ Me hab no— a—ting in the larder,”’ cried the child, ine broken voice 
with a bright scarlet handkerchief. “ Ien't there aback of a duck and two slices of cold bacon ?” asked the lad 
** Long life to you, Mr. Egan!” shouted one. in the tone of & cross-examining barrister. oad 
** Three cheers tor Bully Egan, boys!” cried another, and the appeal was “I poisoned the bacon for the rats, miss; and for the duck— ” 
responded to at once “ Let me strangle him with my own hands,” shouted the man; “ let me tear 
** Make way, you blackguards; make way, I say,” said Egan, aflecting to| him up into merry thoughts. “ Look here, sirrah,” aid he, in a volee like John 
be displeased at this display of his popularity; ** don’t you see who's com-| Kemble, “ there may be nothing which man eats within these walis; there ma 
ing?” Every eye was turned at once towards Daly's club-house, in which | not be wherewithal to regale a sickly fly, no, not enough for one Spider 4 
direction he pointed ; but it was some minutes betore the dense crowd would | lunch upon; but if you ever dare to reply to me, save in oriental phrase " 
permit any thing to beseen, Suddenly, however, a cheer arose, wilder and | throw you in a sack, call my mutes, aad hurl you into the Bosphorus F 
louder than any I had yet heard; frem the street to the very housetops the “ Where, sir?” ’ 
ery was caught up and repeated, while a tumultuous joy seemed to rock the “ The Dodder, you son of « burnt father. My hookah.” 
crowd as they moved to and fro. “ My slippers,” repeated the lady. 
At this moment the excitement was almost maddening; every neck was “ My lute and the sherbet,” added the gentleman. 
strained in one direction, every eye pointed thither, while the prolonged By ihe stir in the chamber these arrangements, or something equivalent to 
cheering was sustained with a roar as deafening as the sea in astorm. At} them, seemed to have taken place, when again | heard— ‘ 
last the crowd were forced back, and I saw three gentlemen advancing * Dance a lively measure, Saladin; my soul is heavy.” 
abreast: the two outside ones were holding between them the weak and Here a most vile tinkling of a guitar was heard, to which by the sounds of the 
trembling figure of an old and broken man, whose emaciated form and | feet, I could perceive Saladin was moving in « species af dance. 
withered face presented the very extreme of lassitude and weakness; his ** Let the child go to bed, and don't be making @ fool of yourself,” suid the lad 
loose coat hung awkwardly on his spare and shrunken form, and he moved | in a voice of bursting passidn. ’ 
along ia a shuffling, slipshod fashion. As they mounted the steps of the * Thank heaven,” said I, half aloud, “ she isn't mad.” ; 
parliament-house, the cheering grew wilder and more enthusiastic, and I “ Tink, tink, a-tiok-a-tink, tink-a-tink-a-dido,” thrummed out her companion. 
wondered how he, who was evidently the object, could seem so indifferent | “ Isay, Saladin, heat me a litde porter, with an egg and some sugar.” 
The door clesed as the imp made his exit, and there was silence for some sec- 
turning right nor left. With seeming difficulty he was assisted up the steps, | ends, during which my uppermost thought was, what infernal mischance has 
when he slowly turned round, and, moving his hat, saluted the crowd. The! thrown me into a lunatic asylum. At length the man spoke. 
motion was a simple one, but in its very simplicity was its power. The “T say, Anon Marie, Cradock has this run of luck @ oa time.” 
broad, white forehead, across which some scanty hair floated ; the eye that “ He plays better than you,” responded the lady, deco. 
now beamed proudly forth was turned upon them, and never was the magic “ I deny it,” rejoined he, angrily; “1 play whist better than any man that ever 
of a look more striking ; for a second all was hushed, and then a very thun- | lived, except the Begum of Soutancantantarabad, who beat my father. They 
| der of applause rolled out, and the name of Henry Grattan burst from every played for lace of rupees on the points, and « territory on the rub ; five to two, 
tongue. Just then one of the mob, exasperated by a stroke from the flat | first game against the loser, in white elephants.” 
of a dragoon’s sabre, had caught the soldier by the foot and flung him! “ How you do talk,” esid Ann Maria; “do you forget that all this rebbish 
| from his saddle to the ground ; his comrades flew to his rescue at once, | doesn’t go down with me ?” 
| and charged the crowd, which fell back before them. The college men, * Well, L mean old Hickory, that Lad the souffyehop in Bath, used only to give 
taking advantage of this, sprang forward on the mob, armed with their! me one point in the rub, and wo played for sixpence—damme, I'll not forget it; 
favourite weapons, their hurdles of strong oak; the street was imme | he cleaned me out innotime. “ Tink, tink, a-tink-a-tink, tiok-a-tink-a-dido.— 
diately torn up behind, and a shower of paving-stones poured in upon! Here, Saladin, bear me the apicy cup, ambrosial boy !” 
the luckless military, now completely hemmed in between both parties * Aber !" said the lady, in a tone that didn't sound exactly like concurrence. 
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ket. Well, Dick, you won't take the place—nothing but bard cash. Don’t be | Yells of rage and defiance rose on either side, and the cheers of the vic- | ee Eat a few dates, and then to repose,” enid the deep voice. 
hiding, Jemmy. Look at the Prince of Orange, boys. A groanfor the Prince of | tors and cries of the wounded were mixed in mad confusion. My lamp-| “I wish I had them, av they wor eatable,” said Saladin, as he turned away. 
Orange ;’" here @ fearful groan from the mob echoed through the streets. ‘““There’s | post was no longer an enviable position, and I slipt gently down towards the | “ Wretch! you bave forgotten to salam; exit slowly. Tink, tink, a-tink-a- 


Luke Fox—ha! stole away !”—here followed another yell. 


ground; in doing so, however, I unfortunately kicked off a soldier's cap. The | tink. Anna Maria, he’s deviish good now for black parts. I think I'l] make Jones 


With difficulty L elbowed my way through the densely packed crowd, and at | man turned on me at once and collared me, and, notwithstanding all my excuses, | brir g him out. Wouldn't it be original to make Ovhello talk broken English 7— 


last reached the corner of George’s-street, where a strong police force was sta- 
tioned, not permitting the passage of any one either up or down that great tho- | 


Dame-street, where | found the crowd to thicken as [ advanced. Not only were | 


insisted on carrying me off to the guardshouse. The danger of such a thing at | Farewell de camp! Eh! by Jove, that's a fine thought. ‘ The spirit-stir a drum, 
once struck me, and I resisted manfully. The mob cheered me, at which the | de pierey pipe;’ by Jove, 1 like that notion.” 


m4 . . | ‘ 
reughfare. Finding it impossible to penetrate by this way, I continued along | soldier only became more angry ; and ashamy d, too, at being opposed by a mere Here the gentleman rove in a glorious burst of enthusiasm, and began repeating 
| 


the pethways, but the entire streets were filled with people—through whom the | 


dragoons cou'd with difficulty force a passage fer the carrieges, which continued | crowd were upon him. Down he went, while a rush of the mob, eseaping from | the monologue. 
at intervals to pnss down. Around the statue of King William the mob was in| the dragoons, flowed over his body; at the same moment the shout, “Guard, turn 
its greatest force; not merely the railings around the statue, but the figure itself | out!” was heard from the angle of the bank, and the clattering of arms and the 
was surtiounted by persons, who, taking advantage of their elevated and secure | roll of adrum followed. A cheer from the mob seemed to accept the challenge 


position, hurled their abuse upon the police and military with double bitterness ; | 
these sallies of invective were always accompanied by some humorous allusion, 


boy, he seized me rudely by the throat. My blood rose at this, and L struck bold. | snatches from Shakepeare, in the pleasant travesty he had hit upon. 


ly at him ; my fist met him in the face, and before he could recover himeelf the * Cradock revoked, and you never saw him,” 


said the lady, dryly, interrupting 


* | did see it clearly enough; but I had done so twice the same game,” said he 
gayly; “‘and if the grave were to give up its dead, I too should be a murderer.— 
Fine thought that! ien’t it?” 
and every hand was employed tearing up the pavement and preparing for the “ He won seventeen-and-sixpence from you,” rejoined she, pettishly. 
fray. Whether by my own self-appomtment, or by common consent I cannot * Two bad balf-crowns ; dowles, filthy dowlas,” was the answer. 


whick created a laugh among the crowd beneath, to which, as the objects of the | say, but I st once took the leadership, and having formed the crowd into two par- ** And the hopeful young gentletnan in the next room, what profitable in- 
ridicule were by no means insensible, the usual reply was by cherging on the | ties, directed them, if hard pressed, toretreat either by College street or Westmore- | tentions, may L ask you, have you with respect to him ?” 
people, and a demand to keep back—a difficult precept, when pressed forward | la: d street. Thus one party could assist the other by enfilading the attacking “ Burke! Tom Burke! Sless your heart, he’s only son and heir to Burke 


by some hundreds behind them. As I made my way slowly through the moving | 


mass, | could see that a powerful body of horse patrolled between the mob and 
the front of the College ; the space before which and the iron railings being 


crammed with students of the University, for so their c ps and gowns bespoke | 


them. Between this party and the others, a constant exchange of abuse and 
insult was maintained, which even occasionally came to blows whenever any 


chance opportunity of coming in coatact, unobserved by the soldiery, presented | 


itself. 

In the interval between these rival parties, each member's carriage was oblig- 
ed to pass, and here each candidaie, for the honors of one and the the execra- 
tions of the other, met his bane and antidote. 

“Ha! broken beak, there you go! bad luck to you. Ha! old vulture, 
Flood.” 

“ Three cheers for Flood, lads,” shouted a voice from the College, and in the 
loud cry the yells of their opponents were silenced, but only to break forth che 
next moment into turther license. 

* Here he comes, here he comes,” said the mob; make way thers, or he'll 
take you flying. it’s himself can do it. God bless your honor, and may you 
never want a good hsate under ye.” 

This civil speech was directed to a smart, handsome-looking man, of about 
five-and-forty, who came dashing along on a roane thoroughbred, perfectly care- 
less of the crowd, through which he rode with a smiling face and a merry look 
His leathers and tops were all in perfect jocky style, and, even to his long-lashed 
whip, he was inevery thing a sportemanlike figure. 

“That's George Ponsonby,” said a man buside me, in answer to my question; 
“‘and I suppose you know who that is?” 

A perfect yell from the crowd drowned my reply; and amid the mingled cur- 
ses and execrations of the mass, a dark colored carriage moved slowly on, the 
coachman evidently fearful at every step lest his horses should strike against some 
of the crowd, and thus license the outbreak that seemed only waiting; an oppor- 
tunity to busrt forth. 

_ “Ha! Bladderchops, Bloody Jack, are you there?” shouted the savage 
ringleaders, as they pressed up to the very glasses of the carriage, and stared 
at the occupant. 

“ Who is it ?” said I again. 

“ John Toler, the attorney general.” 

Amid deaien:ng cries of vengeance against him, the carriage moved on, 


and then rose the wild cheers of the coliege men to welcome their partiean. | 


A huriah from the distant end of Dame street now broke on the ear, which, 
taken up by those nearer, swelled into a regular thunder, and at the same 


moment the dragoons cried out to keep back: a lane was formed in a second, | 
and down it came six sinoking thoroughbreds; the postions In white and | 


silver, cutting and spurring with ali their might. Never did! hear such « 
cheer as now burst forth ; a yellow chatiot, ite panels covered with emblaz- 
oary, came flyrng past ; a hand waved in return from the window to the 
salutation of the crowd ; and the name of Tom Conoily of Castletown rent 
the very air; ‘wo outriders in their rich liveries followed, unable to keep 


force, unless they were in sufficient strength to pursue both together. We had |of Mount Blazes, in the county Galway. His father keeps three packs of 
| not long to wait the order of battle. The soldiers were formed in a second, and | harriers, one of fox and another of stag hounds—a kind of brindled devils, 
| the word was given to advance ata charge. The same instant I stepped forward | three feet eight in height; he won't take them under. His father and mine 
and cried, “Fire!” Never was an order so obeyed; a hundred paving stones | were schoolfellows at Dundunderamud, in the Hamalaya, and he—thet is, 
| showered down un the wretched soldiers, who fell here and there in the ranks | old Burke—saved my father’s life in # tiger-hunt; and am I to forget the 
| “Again!” [ shouted to my second battalion, that stood waiting for the word, and | heritage of gratitude my father leit me ?” 
| down came another hailsstorm, that rattled upun their capsand muskets, and sent| ‘* You ought not, perhaps, since it was the only one he bequeathed,”’ quoth 
many a stout fellow tothe rear. A wild cheer from the mob proclaimed the vic- | the lady. 
| tory, but at the same instant a rattling of ramrods, and @ clank of firelocks, was; ‘ What! Is the territory of Shamdoonah and Bunfunterabad nothing ?— 
heard in front; and from the rear of the soldiers a company marched out in eche- | Are the great suits of red emeralds and blue opal, that were once tho crown- 
lon, and drew up as if on parade. All was stilled; not a man meved in the | jewels of Saidh Sing Doolah, nothing ? Is the cimiter of Hafiz, with verses 
crowd; indeed, our tactics seemed now at anend, when suddenly the word, | of the Koran in letters of pore brilliauts, nothing ?” 
“Make ready—fire!”’ was called out, and the same instant a ringing y Sarna of| ** You'll drive me distracted with your insane folly,” rejoined the lady, 
musketry tore through the crowd. Never did I witness such a srene as followed. | rising and pushing back her chair with violence. “To talk this way when 
All attempts to retreat were blocked up by the pressure from belind ; and the | you know you haven't got a five-pound note in the world.” 
sight of the wounded, who fell by the discharge of the soldiers, seemed to paralyze | “Ha, ha, ha!” laughed out the jolly voice of the other; * that’s good, 
| every effort of the mob. One terrified cry rose from the mass, es they shrank | faith. If l only consented to dip my Irish property, I could raise fourteen 
| from the muskets. Again the ramrods were heard clinking in the barrels. [saw | handred and seventy thousand pounds ;—s0 Mahony tells me. But I'll 
| there was but one moment, and cailed out, “Courage, lads, and down upon | never give up the royalties—never. There you have my last word on the 
ther!" and with that I dashed madly forward, followed by the mob, that, like «| matter——rather than surrender my tin-mine, I'd convent to starve on twelve 
mighty mass, now rolled heavily after me. The soldiers fell beck as we come on; | thousand a year, and resign my claim to the title, which, I believe, the 
| their bayonets were brought to the charge, the word “Fire low” was passed along | next session will give mé, and when you are Lady Machi something 
| the line, and a bright sheet of flame flashed forth, and was answered by a scream | or other—maybe they won't bite, eb ? Ramekins ocreus wrinkles.” 
of anguish that drowned the crash of the fire. Inthe rush beckward] wasthrown | A violent bang of the door announced at this moment the exit of the lady 
on the ground, and at first believed I bad been shot, but I soon perceived I was | ina rage, to which her companion paid no attention, as he continued to 
anfe, and sprang tomy legs; but the same moment a blow on the head from the | matmble to himself— 
| butt-end of a musket smote me to the earth, and I neither saw nor heard of any “ Surrender the royalties—never! Oh, she’s gone——Well, she’s not far 
thing very clearly afterwards. } had, indeed, a feint, dreamly recollection of being | wrong after all. I dare not draw a check on my own exchequer at this mo- 
danced upon and trampled by some hundred heavy feet, and then experienced 4 | ment, for alarger sum then—let me see—twenty-tour, twenty-five, twenty- 
kind of swinging, rocking motion, as if carried on something ; Lut these sensa | eight and tenpence: with twenty-nine shillings, the grand firm of Bubbletoa 
tions are far too vague to reason upon, much less to chronicle. & Co. must shat ap snd stepend their payments.” Se saying, he walked 
: ' ; | from the room in stately fashion, and closed the door afler him. 
ee Cae bee ae | My first thonght, as I listened to this» h, was one of gratefulness that I 
| There must have been a very considerable interval from the moment I have last had fallen into the frvendly hands of my old coach companion, whose kindness 
| recorded to that in which I next became a responsible individual; but in what | still lived fresh in my memory ; my next was, what peculiar form of madness 
| manner, in what place, or in what company it was passed, the reader must excuse | Could account for the strange outpouring I had just overheard, inwhich my 
| my divulging for many important reasons, one of which is, I never clearly knew | OWN name was # absurdly introduced, coupled with family circumstaces | knew 
any thing of the matter. | never had occurred. Sleep was now out of the question with me; tor whole 
To date my recollections from my first consciousness, | may state that I found | hours long I could do nothing but revolve in my mind all the extraordinary 
} myself on my back in a very narrow bed, a table beside me covered with phinls odds and eods of my friend Bubbleton’s conversation, which I remetwbered 
| and flasks, with paper cravels, some of which hung down, queue feshion, to an | ' have been so struck by at my firet meeting with him. The miraculous ad- 
absurd entent. A few rushe!+rcked and bottomed chairs lay along the the walls, | ventures of his career, his hair-breadth scapes, his enormous wealth, the 
which were coarsely white-westbed. A window, of very unclean and unprepos- voluptuous ease of his daily life, and his habits of luxury and expenditure 
sing aspect, was partly elieded by a faded scarlet curtsin, while the floor war with which he then astounded me, had now received sume solution—while, 
equally sparingly decked with « smali and ragged carpet. Where was [, was the | at the same time, there was something in bis own common-sense oo 
frequent bat unsatisfactory query lever put two myself—could this be a prison— | = himeelf, that puzzled me much, and gave a great difficulty to all my calew 
bed I been esptured on that riotous evening, and carried uff to a jail—or wes | in ‘ations concerning him. 
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To all these conflicting doubis and difficalties sleep at last succeeded ; but 
better far for me it had not, for with it came dreams such as sick men only 
j—all the distorted images that ruse before my wandering ‘acul- 
ties, mingling with the strange fragments of Bubbleton’s conversation, nade 
a phantasinagoria the most perplexing and incomprehensible, aod which, 
even on waking, I could not banish, so completely had Saladin aod his pas 
seul, the guitar, the hookah, and the suit of red emeralds, taken boid of iy 
erring intellect. : ; 
Candid, though not fair reader, have you ever been tipsy? Have you ever 
#0 far over the boundary line that separates the land of mere sobriety 
its neighboring territory, the country of irresponsible impulses, that you 
actually doubted which was the way back, that you thought you saw as much 

sense and good judgment on one side of the frontier as the other, with 
only a str ance of good fellowship to induce a preference? If you 
know this state, if you have taken the precise quantum of champsgue, or 
moselle mousseux, that induces it, and yet goes no farther, then do you per- 
fectly understand all the trials and difficulties of _my waking moments, and 
you can ——— the arduous task I undertook in my efforts to separate the 
real from thei nary, the true types from their counterfeits; in a word, 
the wanderings of my own brain from those of Captain Bubbleton’s. 

In this agreeable and profitable occupation was | engaged, when the same 
imposing tread and heavy footstep | had neard the previous evening, entered 
the adjoining room and approached my door. The lock turned and the illus- 
trious aaptale himself appeared. And here let me observe, that if grave 
censure be occasionally Pestowed on persons who, by the assumption of voice, 
look, or costume, seek to terrorize over infant minds, a no less heavy sentence 
should be bestowed on all who lord it over the frail faculties of sickness by 
any absurdity in their personal appearance; and, that I may not seem cap- 
tious, let me describe my friend. The captain, who was somewhere about 
the forties, was a full-faced, chubby, ceok loch lad fellow, of some five teet 
ten or eleven inches in height; his countenance had been intended by nature 
for the expressions of such emotions as arise from the enjoyment of turtle, 
milk-punch, truffled tarkeys, mulled port, mulligatawney, stilton, stout, and 

ickled oysters; a rich, mellow-looking pair of dark-brown eyes, with large, 
y eyebrows, meeting above the nose, which latter feature was a little 

“on the snub, and off the Roman ;” his mouth was thick-lipped, and had that 
liar mobility which seems inseparable, wherever Segereee or imagina- 
os arodeninals ; in colour, his face was of that uniform hue painters deno- 
minate as * wart,” in fect, a rich, sunset, Claude Lorrainish tint, that weeiue 
ed acompound, the result of high-seasoned meats, plethora, punch, and the 
tropics; in figure, he was like a huge pudding-bag, supported on two short, 
little, dumpy pillars, that, from the sense of the superincumbent weight, had 
wisely spread theinselves out below, giving to his lower man the appearance 
of a stunted letter A; his arms were most preposterously short, and, for the 
convenience of locomotion, he used them somewhat after the fashion of fins ; 
as to his costume on the morning in question, it was a singularly dirty and 
atched dressing-gown of antique silk, fastened about the waist by a girdle, 
rom which depended a cimeter on one side, and @ meerschaum on the other ; 
a well-worn and not over clean-looking shawl was fastened in fashion of a 
turban round his head; a pair of yellow buskins, with faded gold tassels 
decorated legs which occasionally peeped from the folds of the role de 
chambre, without any other covering. 

Such was the outward man of him who suddenly stopped short at the door- 
way, while he held the latch in his hand, and called out, 

* Burke! Tom Burke, don’t be violent; don’t be ovtrageous; you see I’m 
armed ; I'd cut you down without mercy, if you attempt to lift a finger 
promise me this—do you hear me ?” 

That any one, even unarmed, could have conceived fear from such a poor, 
weak object as | was, seemed so utterly absurd, that I laughed outright; an 
emotion on my part that seemingly imparted but little confidence to my 
friend the captain, who retreated still closer to the door, and seeined ready 
for fight. The first use I could make of speech, however, was to aseure him 
that I was not only perfectly calm and sensible, but deeply grateful for kind- 
ness for which | knew not how nor to whom I became indebted. 

“ Don’t roll your eyes there; don’t look.so d d treacherous,” seid he; 
“ keep down your hands; keep them under the bed-clothes. I'd put a bullet 
through your skull if you stirred.’ 

I again protested that any manifestations of quietness he asked for I would 
immediately comply with, and begged him to sit down beside me and tell me 
where I was, and how I had come hither. Having established an out work of 
a table and two chairs between us, and cautiously having left the door ajar, to 











seeure hia retreat, he drew the cimeter and placed it before him, his eyes | prisoned, or exiled, or reduced to poverty. The chain of Prometheus is hanging 


being fixed on me the entire time. 

* Well,” said he, as he assumed a seat, and leaned his arm on the table, 
“so you are quiet at last. Lord! what a frightful lunatic you were ! 
body would approach your bed but me. 
pital fled from the spot, while | said, leave him to me. 
your true agent to humble the pride of maniacal frenzy.” 

With these words he fixed on me a look such as the chief murderer in a 
melo drama assumes,at the moment he proceeds to immolate a whole family 

“You infernal young villain, how [ subdued you! how you quailed before 
me!" 

There was something so ludicrous in the contrast of this bravery with his 
actual terror, that I again burst out a laughing, upon which he sprang up, and, 
brandishing his sabre, vowed vengence on me if I stirred. After a consider- 
able time spent thus, [ at last succeeded in impressing him with the fact, 
that if I bad all the will in the world to tear him in pieces, my strength 
would not suffice to carry me to the door; an assurance which, however sor- 
rowfully made by me, | perceived to afford him the most unmixed gatisfaction 

* That's right, quite right,” said he, *‘and mad should he be indeed who 
would measure strength with me. ‘The red men of Tuscarora always called 
me the great buffalo. I used to carry a bark canoe with my equaw and nine 
little black devils under one arm, so as to leave the other free for my toma- 
hawk. ‘ He, how, he,’ that’s the war step.” 

Here he stooped down to his knees, and then sprang up again, with a yell 
that actually made me start, and brought a new actor on the scene, in the 
person of Anna Maria, whose name | had so frequently heard the night before 

“ What ts the matter ?” said the lady, a short squab-like woman, of nearly 
the captain's age, but none of his personal aitractions. “ We can’t have him 
screaming all day in that fashion.” 

* Tt isn’t him, it was I was peiforming the war dance. Come now let down 
your hair and be a squaw—do. What trouble is it? and bring im Saladin ; 
we'll get up a combat scene; devilish fine thought that !” 

The indignant look of the lady in reply to this modest proposal again over- 
powered me, and I sank back in my bed exhausted with laughter. An emo- 
tion which | was forced to subdue, as well as I might, on beholding the angry 
countenance with which the lady regarded me. 

**T say. Burke,” cried the captain, * let me present you to my sister, Miss 
Anna Maria Bubbleton.” 

A Very dry recognition, on Miss Anna Maria's part, replied to the effort I 
made to salute her, and as she turned on her heel, she said to her brother, 
** Breakfast’s ready,” and left the room. 

Bubbieton jumped up at this, rubbed his mouth pleasantly with his hand, 
smacked his lips, and then dropping his voice to a whisper, muttered— 

* Excuse me, Tom, but if I have a weakness it is for Yarmouth bloaters, 
and anchovy toast, milk, chocolate, marmalade, hot rolls, and reindeer tongue, 


with a very small glass of pure white brandy, as a qualifier.” So saying, b 
whisked about nail med hls exist. . . sri 





1 No- | the inanimate world 1 
The stoutest keeper of Swift's hos- | lies within the reach of all: little has been collected by the wisest of the wise. 
The human eye is | 







was breaking in a pair of young unicorns for the of—— 

No,” wana ‘Ante Maris, mJ voice of thunder, holding up her finger, at 
thesame moment, in token of reproof. 

The captain became mute on the instant, and the very word he was about 
to utter stuck in his throat, aad he stood with his mouth open, like one in 
enchantment. ; 

« You said a little weak tea, I think,” said Miss Bubbleton, turning to- 
wards the doctor. 

« Yes, and some dry toast, if he liked it: and, in a day or two, a half glass 
of wine and water.” 

“Some of that tokay old Pepi Esterhazy sent us———” 

“ No,” said the lady again, in the same tone menace. ag 

“ And, perhaps after a week, the open air and a little exercise in a car- 
riage.” 

The barouche and the four ponies,” interrupted Bubbleton. _ 

« No,” repeated Miss Anna Maria, but in such a voice of imperious me@n- 
ing, that the poor captain actually fell back, and only muttered to himself— 

“ What was the ase of wealth, if one coulda’t contribute to the enjoyment 
of their friends !” 

“ There’s the dram for parade,” cried the doctor ; “‘ you'll be late, and so 
shail 1.” 

They both bustled out of the room together, while Miss Anna Maria, taking 
her work out of a small bag she carried on her arm, drew a chair tothe win- 
dow, and sat down, having quietly intimated to me that, as conversation was 
deemed injurious to me, I must not speak one syllable. 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. BY WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


SANDT AND KOTZEBUE. 


Sandt.—Generally men of letters in our days, contrary to the practice of an- 
tiquity, are little fond of admitting the young and unlearned into their studies 
or their society. 

Kotzebue —They should rather those then others. The young must cease 
to be young, and the unlearned may cease to be unlearned. According to the 
letters you biing with you, sir, there is only youth against you. In the seclu- 
sion of a college life, you appear to have studied with much assiduity and ad- 
vantage, and to have pursued no other courses than the paths of wisdom. 

Sandt.—Do you approve of the pursuit ! 

Kotzebue. —Who does not! 

Sandt.—None, if you will consent that they direct the chase, bag the game, 
inebriate some of the sportsmen, and leave the rest behind in the slough. May 
I ask you another question ! 

Kotzebue —Certainly. 

Sandt.— Where lie the paths of wisdom ! 
throw you back upon your chair. 
tion from you! 

Kotzebue.—The paths of wisdom, young man, are those which lead us to 
truth and happiness. 

Sandt.—If they lead os away from fortune, from employments, from civil 
and political utility; if they cast us where the powerful persecute, where the 
rich trample us down, and where the poorer (at seeing it) despise us, rejecting 
our counsel and spurning our consolation, what valuable truth do they enable us 
to discover, or what rational happiness to expect! ‘To say that wisdom leads 
to truth, is only to say that wisdom leads to wisdom ; for such is truth. Non- 
sense is better than falsehood ; and we come to that. 

Kotzebue —How! 

Sandt —No falsehood is more palpable than that wisdom leads to happiness 
—TI mean io this world; in another, we may well indeed believe that the words 
are constructed of very different materials. But here we are, standing on a 
barren molebill that crumbles and sinks under our tread ; here we are, and | 
show me from hence, Von Kotzebue, a discoverer who has not suffered for his 
discovery, whether it be of a world or of a truth—whether a Columbus ora 
Galileo. Let us come down lower: Show me a man who has detected the in- 
justice of a law, the absurdity of a tenet, the malversation of a minster, or the 
unpiety of a priest, aud who has not been stoned, or hanged, or burnt, or im- 


I did not expect, my dear sir, to 
I hope it was no rudeness to seek informa- 


yet upon his rock, and weaker limbs writhe daily in its rusty links. Who then, 
unless for others, would be adarer of wisdom? And yet, how full of it is eveo 
We may gather it out of stones and straws. Much 


O slaves to passion! O minions to power! ye carry your own scourges about 
you; ye endure their tortures daily ; yet ye crouch for more. Ye believe 
that God beholds you; ye know that he will punish you, even worse than ye 
punish yourselves; and still ye lick the dust where the Old Serpent went be- 
fore you. 

Kotzebue.—I am afraid, sir, you have formed to yourself a romantic and 
strange idea both of happiness and of wisdom. 

Sandt —I too am afraid it may be so. My idea of happiness is, the power | 
of communicating peace, good-will, gentle affections, ease, comfon, indepen- 
dence, freedom, to all men capable of them 

Kotzebue.—T ve idea is, truly, no humble one. 

Sandt.—A higher may descend more securely on a stronger mind. The 
power of communicating those blessings to the capable, is enough for my as- 
pirations. A stronger mind may exercise its faculues in the divine work of 
creating the capacity. 

Kotzebue. —Childish! chilish!—Men have cravings enow already; give 
them fresh capacities, and they will have fresh appetites. Let us be contented 
in the sphere wherein it is the will of Providence to place us; and let us ren- 
der ourselves useful in it to the utmost of our power, without idle aspirations | 
after impracticable good. 

Sandi —O sir! you lead me where I tremble to step; to the haunts of 
your intellect, to the recesses of your spirit Alas! slas! how small and 
how vacant is the central chamber of the lofty pyramid ? 

Korzebue —Is this to me? 

Sandt —To you, and many mightier. Reverting to your own words; 
could not you yourself have remained in the sphere you were placed in? 

Kvizcbue —What sphere’? I have written dramas, and novels, and travels 
I have been called to the Imperiai Court of Russia 

Sandt.—You sovght celebrity. I blame not thet The thick air of multi. 
tudes may be goud for some constitutions of mind, as the thinner of solnudes 
is for others. Some horses will not ron without the clapping of hands ; others 
fly out of the course rather than hear it. But let us come to the point. Im- 
perial courts! What do they know of letters? What letters do they coun. 
tenance—do they tolerate? 

Kotzcbue.—Piays. 

Sandt.— Plavihings. 

Kotzebue —Travels. 

Sandt.—On their business. O ye paviours of the dreary road along which 

















While my hast was thus occupied, I was visited by the regimental surgeon, | 


who informed me that my illness had now been of some week’s duration : se- 
vere brain fever, with various attending evils, and a broken arm, being the 
appy results of my evening’s adventure at the parliament-house. 
* Bubbleton's an old friend of yours,” continued the doctor ; and then, 
without giving me time to rep! » added, ‘capital fellow, no better ; a little 
given to the iniraculous—eh ! bat nothing worse.” 


* Why he does indeed se ; . | although the rapacity of France does indeed threaten to swallow them up. But 

" em to have a strong vein for fiction,” said I, halt | her fraudulence is more to be apprehended than her force. 
| liberty is more formidable than the threat of servitude 
| she never will bring us freedom ; the brave know that she never can brivg us 
enjoying the intimacies of princes, statesmen, poets, and warriors; he has, | thraldom 


timidly. 
bs Bless your heart, he never ceases ; his world is an ideal thing, full 
of impossible people and eventa, where he has lived at least some centuries 


in his own estimation unlimitec 
of which he is i 
dinner.” 

* And his sister,” said I, “what of her 2” 

*« Just as strange a character in the opposite direction. She is as matter. 
of-fact as he is imaginative. To all his flights she as resolutely enters a dis- 
sentient , and he never inflates his balloon of mirables without her stepping 
forward to punch a hole in it. But here they come.” 

“T say, Pepper, how goes your patient? — 
expense ; only get himround, I've 
the next room. This is no regiment 
I insist upen it.” 

Pepper bowed with an air of the deepest gratitude, and actually look- 
ed so overpowered by the liberality, that 1 began to ‘suspect there might 
be less truth in his account of Bubbieton than I thought a few minutes 
before. . 

* Ail insanity has left him—that’s pleasant. I say, : v 
had glorious Te ! When you were mad py rowed a 
Were an anaconda bolting a goat, or the Eddys , i 
foun dation began to shift?” © : Eadystone light-houss whea the 

* No, never.”’ 


and unbounded resources, the want 
never convinced of till pressed tor five shillings to buy his 


al case—come, come, it’s my way, and 


| 
| 
] 


i 


| tions you have obtained ' 
nt? Spare no pains, old {ellow—no | 
lefta eheck for you for five hundred in | 





their cannon rolls for conquest! my blood throbs at every stroke of your ram- 
mers. When will you lay them by! 

Kotzebue. —We are not such drudges. 

Sandi.—Germans! Germans! Must ye never have a rood on earth ye can 
call your own, in the vast inheritance of your fathers? 

Kotzebue.—Those who strive and labor, gain it ; and many have rich posses- 
sions | 

Sandt'-—None ; not the highest | 

Kotzebue.—Perhaps you may think them insecure ; but they are not lost yet, | 


| 





The promise of 
The wise know that 


She herself is alike impatient of both; in the dazzle of arms she 
mistakes the one for the other, and is never more agitated than in the midst of 
peace. 

Sandt.—The fools that went to war against her, did the only thing that 
could unite her; and every sword they drew was a conductor of that lightening 
which fell wpon their heads. But we must now look at our homes. Where 
there is no strict union, there is no perfect love; and where no perfect love, 
there is no true helper. Are you satisfied, sir, at the celebrity and the distinc- 


Ketzebue.—My celebrity and distinctions, if I must speak of them, quite 
satisfy me Neither in youth nor im advancing age—neither in difficult nor in 
easy circumstances, have | ventured to proclaim myself the tutor or the guardian 
of mankind. 

Sandt —I anderstand the reproof, and receive it humbly and gratefully. — 
You did well in writing the dramas, and the novels, and the travels ; bot, par- | 
don my question, who called you to the courts of princes in strange countries? 

Kotzebue —They themselves 

Sand —They have no more right to take you away from your country, than 
to eradicate a forest, or to subvert a church in it. You belong to the land that | 
bore you, and were not at liberty—(if right and liberty are one, and unless they | 


are, they are good for nothing)—you were not at liberty, I repeat it, to enter 
inte the service of an alien 


Geakons on Genet enn Reta mk! Taam of 

Sandt.—A man is always a minor in re to his fatherland ; 7 
vants of his fatherland are wrong and aanl, if they whisper ep thet 
he may go away, that he may work in another country, that he may ask to be 
fed in it, and that he may wait there until orders and taske are given for his 
hands to execute. Being a German, you voluntarily placed yourself in a posi- 
tion where you might eventually be coerced to act against Germans. 

Kotzebue.—I would not. 

Sandi —Perhaps you think so. 

Kotzebue. —Sir, 1 know my duty. 

Sandt —We all do; yet duties are transgressed, and daily. Where the 
will is weak in accepting, it is weaker in resisting. Already have you left the 
ranks of your fellow-citizeus—already have you taken the enlisting money and 
marched away. 

Kotzebue.—Phrases! metaphors! and let me tell you, M. Sandt, not very 
polite ones. You have hitherto seen little of the world, and you speak rather 
the language of books than of men. 

Sandi. What ! are books written by some ereatures of less intellect than 
ours! I fancied them to convey the language and reasonings of men. I was 
wrong, and you are right, Von Kotzebue! They are, in general, the produc- 
tions of such as have neither the constancy of courage, nor the continuity of 
sense, to act upto what they know to be right, or to maintain it, even in 
words, to the end of their lives. You are aware that I am speaking now of 
a ethics. This is the worst I can think of the matter, and bad enough 
is this. 

Kotzebue.—You misunderstand me. Our conduct must fall in with our cir- 
cumstances. We may be patriotic, yet not puritanical in our patriotism, not 
harsh, nor intolerant, nor contracted. The philosophical mind should consider 
the whole world as its habitation, and not look so minutely into it as to see the 
lines that divide nations and governments ; much less should it act the part of 
a busy shrew, and take pleasure in giving loose to the tongue, at finding thing, 
a little out of place. 

Sandt.—We will leave the shrew where we find her: she certainly is better 
with the comedian than with the philosopher. But this indistinctness in the 
moral and political line begets indifference. He who does not keep his own 
country more closely in view than any other, soon mixes jand with sea, and 
sea with air, and loses sight of everything, at least, for which he was placed 
in contact with his fellow men. Let us unite, if possible, with the nearest :-— 
Let usages and familiarities bind us: this being once accomplished, let us con- 
federate for security and peace with all the people round, particularly with people 
of the same language, laws and religion. We pour out wine to those about us, 
wishing the same fellowship and conviviality to others : but toenlarze the circle 
would disturb and deaden its harmony. We irrigate the grounds in our gar- 
dens: the public road may require the water equally: yet we give it rather to 
our borders ; and first to those that lie against the house! God himself did 
not fill the world at once with happy creatures: he enlivened one small por- 
tion of it with them, and began with single affections, as well as pure and un- 
mixt. We must have an object and an aim, or our strength, if any strength 
belongs to us, will be useless. 

Kotzebue.—There is much good sense in these remarks: but I am notat all 
times at leisure and in readiness to receive instruction. I am old enough to 
have laid down my own plans of life; andI trust I am by no means deficient 
in the relations I bear to society. 

Sandt.—Lovest thou thy children? Oh! my heart bleeds! But the birds 
can fly ; and the nest requires no warmth from the parent, no cover against 
the rain and the wind. 

Kotzebue.— This is wildness : this is agony. 
drops; some of them tears, some not. 
young man! and less enthusiastic. 

Sandt.—They who will not let us be rational, make us enthusiastic by force. 
Do you love your children? I ask you again. If you do, you must love them 
more than another man’s. Only they who are indifferent to all, profess a 

arity. ‘ 
c Kotzrbue.—Sir! indeed your conversation very much surprises me. 

Sandt.—I see it does: you stare, and would look proud. Emperors and 
kings, and all but maniacs, would lose that faculty with me. I could speedily 
bring them to a just sense of their nothingness, unless their ears were calked 
and pitched, although I am no Savonarola. He, too, died sadly ! 

Kotzebue.—\Amid so much confidence of power, and such an assumption of 
authority, your voice ts gentle—almost plaintive. 

Sandt.—It should be plaintive. Oh, could it be but persuasive! 

Kotzebue.—Why take this deep interest in me! 1 do not merit nor require 
it. Surely any one would think we had been acquainted with each other for 
many years! 

Sandt.—What ! should I have asked you such a question as the last, after 
long knowing you? 

Kotzebue, (asrde.)—This resembles insanity. 

Sandt.—The insane have quick ears, sir, and sometimes quick apprehen- 
sions. 

Kotzebue.—| really beg your pardon 

Sandt.—I ought not then to have heard you, and beg yours. My madness 
could release many from a worse; from a madness which hurts them gre- 
viously ; a madoess which has been and will be hereditary : mine, again and 
again | repeat it, would burst asunder the strong swathes that fasten them to 
pillar and pest. Sir! sir! if I entertained not the remains of respect for you, 
in your domestic state, | should never have held with you this conversation. 
Germany is Germany: she ought to have nothing political in common with 
what is not Germany. Her freedom and security now demand that she cele- 
brate the communion of the faithful. Our country is the only one in all the 
explored regions on earth that never has been conquered. Arabia and Russia 
boast it falsely ; France falsely ; Rome falsely. A fragment off the empire of 
Darius fell and crushed her; Valentinian was the footstool of Sapor, and 
Rome was buried in Byzantium. Boys must not learn this, and men will not. 
Britain, the wealthiest and most powerful of nations, and, after our own, the 
most literate and humane, received from us colonies and laws. Alas! those 
laws, which she retains as her fairest heritage, we value not: we surrender 
them to gangs of robbers, who fortify themselves within walled cities, and 
enter into leagues against us. When they quarrel, they push us upon one’ 
another's sword, and command us to tuauk God for the victories that enslave 
us. These are the glories we celebrate ; these are the fesiivals we hold, on 
the burial-mounds of our ancestors. Biessed are those who lie under them! 
blessed are also those who remember what they were, and call upon thier 
names in the holiness of love. 

Kotzebue.—Moderate the transport that inflames and consumes you. There 
is no dishonour in a nation being conquered by a stronger 

Sandt.—There may be great dishonour in letting it be stronger ; great, for 
instance, in our disunion. 

Kotzebue —We have only been conquered by the French in our turn. 

Sandt.—No, sir, no: we have not been, in turn or out. Our puny princes 
were disarmed by promises and lies: they accepted paper crowns from the 
very thief who was sweeping into his hat their forks and spoons A cunning 
traitor snared incautious ones, plucked them, devoured them, and slept upon 
their feathers. 

Kotzebue.—I would rather turn back with you to the ancient glories of our 
country than fix my attention on the sorrowful scenes more near to us. We 
may be justly proud of our literary men, who unite the suffrages of every cap- 
ital, to the exclusion of almost al! their own. 

Sandt —Many Germans well deserve this honour, others are manger-fed and 
hirelings. 

Ketselue —The English and the Greeks are the only nations that rival us 
in poetry, or in any works of imag'nation. : 

Sandt.—While on this high ground we pretend toa rivalship with England 
and Greece, can we reflect, without a sinking of the heart, on our inferiority 
in political and civil dignity! Why are we lower than they? Our mothers 
are like their mothers; our children are like their children; our limbs are as 
sirong, our capacities are as enlarged, our desire of improvement in the arts 
and sciences is neither Jess vivid and generous, nor less temperate and well- 
directed. The Greeks were under disadvantages which never bore in any 
degree on us; yet they rose through them vigorously and erectly. They 
were Asiatic in what ought to be the finer part of the affections ; their women 
were veiled and secluded, never visited the captive, never released the slave, 
never sat by the sick in the hospital, never heard the child's lesson repeated 
in the school. Ours are more tender, compassionate, and charitable, than 
poets, have feigned of the past, or prophets have announced of the future; 
and, nursed at their breasts and educated at their feet, blush we not at our 
degeneracy! The most indifferent stranger feels a pleasure at finding, in the 
worst-written history of Spain, her varous kingdoms ultimately mingied, al- 
though the character of the governors, and perhaps of the governed, is conge- 
nial to few. What delight, then, must overflow on Europe, from seeing the 
mother of ber noblest nation rear again her venerable head, and bless all her 
children, for the first time united ! 

Kotzebue.—I am bound to oppose such a project. 

Sandt.—Say not so: in God's name, say not so. 

Kotzebue.—In such confederacy I see nothing but conspiracy and rebellien, 
and | am bound, I tell you again, sir, to defeat it, if possible. 

Sandt.—Bound ! I must then release you. 


Your face is laden with large 
Be more rational and calm, my dear 
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should . young tleman, release me * 
! follow the cutting of the knot! 








Kotzebue —How 
Sandt.—May no pam 
“think better : + me ! 
Kotzebue.—I will not betray you. -- hi ; 
Sandt.—That would serve nobody ; yet, if in your opinion betraying me 





Bat think again: my servants may rely on being supported b 


——— 


be not given to those for whom 





og the y . 
Sut Cos " you; nor will this be in vai, for 
may means i ou as good services as my 
predecessors have formerly done. vengs 


| am much grieved that thie queen, to whom I am so nearly related, and 


can benefit you or your family, deem it no harm; so much greater has been | whou I have never offended, should bave so little regard to your prayers ; 


done by you in abandoning the cause of Germany. Here is your paper ; here 
is your ink. 
. Korsebue.—Do you imagine me an informer! ,; 

Sandt.—From maxims and conduct such as yours, spring up the brood, the 
necessity, and the ocevpation of them. There would be none, if good men 
thought it a part of goodness to be as active and as vigilant as the bad. I must 

o, sir! Return to yourself in time! How it pains me to think of losing you ! 
Be my friend ! . 

Kotzebue.—I! would be. 

Sandt.—Be : German ! 

Kotzebue. —I am. 

Sede (hosing gone out.)—Perjurer and profaner! Yet his heart is kindly ! 
I must grieve for him! Away with tenderness! | disrobe him of the privilege 
to pity me or to praise me, as he would have done had I lived of old. Better 
men shall do more. God calls them: me too he calls: | will enter the door 
again. May the greater sacrifice bring the people together and hold them 
evermore in peace and concord. The lesser victim follows willingly. (Lier 
again.) : 

Turn! die! (strikes.) 

Alas! alas! no man ever fell alone. How many innocent always perish 
with one guilty ! and writhe longer ! 


Unhappy children! I shall weep for you elsewhere. Some days are left me. 


In a very few the whole of this little world will lie between us. 1 bave sanc- 
tified in you the memory of your father. Genius but reveals dishonour, com- 
misseration covers it. 





LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF scoTs.* 


The great historical question of the guilt or innocence of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which has uselessly agitated three centuries in all the phases of panegy- 
ric and vituperation that language could assume, has at last been solved by the 
simplest means; which is no other than the gathering together of the letters 


written by the unfortunate queen, and by presenting them to the public in lan. | 


guage intelligible to the million. ; 

A collection of Mary's Letters was first undertaken by the Russian Prince, 
Alexander Labanoff de Rostoff, who, with a gallantry worthy the brightest age 
of chivalry, has made pilgrimages to the archives of every court in Europe in 


which original letters of Mary, Queen of Scots were known to be deposited | 


He published his collection in French, the language in which it was chiefly 
written, but the inhabitants of this island, which is the actual locality where 
the tragedy was acted, and who were of course the most interested in any dis 
covery relating to its hapless heiress, and were at the same time the best 
udges of the facts, were little benefited or enlightened by a publication in 
French, difficult to understand from its obsolete orthography and diction 

Miss Agnes Strickland, whose researches among contemporary docu- 


ments to illustrate her forthcoming Ife of Elizabeth naturally led her to this | 


precious collection, first made herself mistress of its contents in the course 
of her vocation, and then introduced them to the public. But as she only 


published Prince Labanoff's printed collection, and the leaders of the public | 


press loudly called for more, she has ad’ed another volume of her own col 
lection, in a third volume. An important feature of this third volume is the 


group of letters hitherto enclosed in the archives of the Imperial library at St | 


Petersburg, and which, singular to say, are not comprised in the collection of 
the Russian prince, but were added to the portfolio of the English lady through 
the friendship of Miss Porter, whose lamented brother, Sir Robert Kerr Por 
ter, it is well known married a relation of the Imperial house of Russia. By 
the emperor’s family Sir Robert was always treated with confidence and 
friendship, and through his influence copies of these long absent letters have 
found their way back to the country from whence the originals were first 
despatched—but not to Russia. 

These letters were written by Mary from her Scottish and English prisons, 
‘* making her moan,” as she pathetically says to her royal relatives in France, 
for sympathy and succour. It is asserted by Miss Strickland, that in the 
French revolution these autographs were stolen by the sans-culottes from the 


archives of France, and finally sold to Catherine II., who deposited them in | 


her library, where they have reposed in oblivion to ths hour. To do the 
sans-culottes justice, they were rather more addicted to destructiveness than 


thieving—to tearing and burning rather than to abstracting and selling, and | 


we own when we remember the lack of honesty of that precious revolutionist, 
Diderot, in performing his commission of purchasing a library for Catherine of 
Russia, it is no lack of charity to surmise that he abstracted sume of these 
autographs from the royal collections of France, and pocketed the proceeds 
This is, we own, our surmise, but it little matters where the originals are 
deposited if historical knowledge is enriched by genuine copies of the contents 

As specimens of the St. Petersburg collection we give two, written by poor 
Mary’s own hand, showing her earnest desire that the faithful friends who 
had aided her escape from Lochleven, and the disastrous retreat from Lang- 
side, should be protected and rewarded by her relatives in France. 


The Queen of Scots to Charles IX., King of France. 
June 26, 1658. 
Monsieur, my good Brother—Seeing that, contrary to my hopes, the injus- 
tice of this queen, or, at least of her council, is preparing for me a much longer 
sojourn here than I could wish (if it does not please you to provide a remedy,) 
as you will see by the reports of the Sieur de Montmorin ; and that I fear to be 
more strictly guarded for the future, I take this way of informing you of the 


state, present and past, both of my country and myself, for the last three | 


months. And seeing that Lord Fleming, whom [ sent for that purpose, has 
not been able to obtain leave to pass beyond London, I have despatched Doug- 
las, the present bearer, to make you a full report of all that has happened, and 
to tell you about my prison, my escape, and my retreat into this realm, with 
all that I can understand has been done lately in my own country. I particu- 
larly beg you to give him the same credit as you would to me, for he has 
proved himself my faithfal servant, having delivered me from the hands of my 
mortal foes, at the peril of his life, and the sacrifice of his nearest ties of kin- 
dred. He desires, to the end, that he may continue to render me service, as 
he has begun to do, that he may remain for a time in your court, to wait for 
the assistance that may be provided for me. I entreat you to give him such 
entertainment as may make it manifest, that he has rendered a service to you 
in saving my life. I will answer for his fidelity. He requires now to seek for 
his living in France, for he has left all he had in Scotland. If I am not alto- 
gether immmured, I yet fear that I shall not receive so much favour bere, but 
that I shall be constrained to send others to you for the same purpose (i. ¢. to 
be rewarded,) but not one who has performed for me such good and import- 
ant service 

I would also entreat to recommend Beaton to you, for he has preserved his 
integrity when he was canvassed by the other party to become one of them. 
Likewise the poor Lord Seaton, whose life they threatened to take away for 
the same conduct, nor would they have done less, if Montmorin had not been on 
his side. Also my Lord de Fleming, who is so well instructed, that if he can 
get leave to depart, I would recommend him especially. He is one of your 
old servants, and can briefly tell you as much as I could write. ‘ 

With my humble commendations to your good grace, beseeching God to 
give you, monsieur, my gvod brother, in health long and happy life. 

Your good sister, 
Marie. 
From Carlisle, the 26th of June. 
The other is a letter written from Tutbury to the queen mother of France. 


The Queen of Scots to Catherine de Medicis. 
April 30, 1570 

Madame,—The honour that I have bad in being nurtured in your family, as 
your very obedient daughter, and having always wished, all my life, todo you 
very humble service, makes me confident that in my great need my humble re- 
quests will be granted, with every indulgence that it may please you to make, 
and that you will assure to me the support of the king your son, and take the 
same care for me, that every good mother ought to do for one of her destitute 
children, for such I bare the boldness to consider myself; and for the love of 
the late king your son, and the natural affection I have borne to you, which I 
call on yourself to witness. I shall neither speak of what I desire, nor what I 
fear, I leave these particulars to Monsieur de la Mothe, not having conve- 
nience at present to write, only to tell you that they are sending an army on 
the way towards the borders, to enter Scotland, if they are not already there, 
with a proclamation to strengthen my rebels and intimidate my faithful subjects 
I have no means, save by you, to maintain the ancient alliance of these two 
realms, which by my ruin will be lost to the king your son, if prompt succour 





* Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Documents connected with her personal 
History. Now first published, with an Introduction, by Agnes Strickland. Voi i 


aud that, throagh her, I am compelied to be a trouble to you in the midst of 
| 80 many important matters, in respect to which, if you are prevented from 
| aiding me as much as you could wish, I entreat you to implore the other allied 
| Princes to join with you, for the support and re-etablishment of a queen, your 
daughter and ally. To the king and you, after God, I shall owe the obliga- 
tion, which I shall endeavour to requite by every means in my power; and in 
| the mean time, I present my very humble recommendations to your good 
grace, praying God, madame, that he will give you health and every happi- 
| ness, long life. 
From Tutbary, this last of April. 
I beseech the king your son to be good and favourable master to his servant 
| and mine, George louglas, for the services that he has done for me; and also 
_ for my ambassador the Bishop of Glasgow, to give him the means to remain 
| near you for my service. The third is for the Bishop of Ross, for he will re- 
| ceive nothing from the Scotch, and is only waiting here for my service, which 
| | cannot omit 10 notice; and not having the means of giving him any recom- 
| pense, | entreat you to provide for him some little benefice for his mainte- 
nance during his exile and my imprisonment. I pray you to take this, my 
| private request, in good part, for the necessity I am in. 
Your very humble and very obedient daughter, 
Marre. 
| The public press has observed that the two preceding volumes collected by 
| Prince Labanoff bear little if any thing upon the grand question of Mary's 
guilt or innocence of the death of Darnley, but that remark cannot apply to 
| the present volume In the first place, the full proof it affords that Darnley 
| was a Catholic leads to the strong inference that he would not be destroyed 
| by the ultra-Catholie party, of which Mary Stuart was the head. Darnley 
| had been brought up a Catholic by his mother, Margaret Douglas, the bosom 
| friend of Mary I., Queen of England, he had tampered with the Calvinistic 
| party of his father, Matthew Stuart, but since his reconciliation with his wife 
| had returned to his early faith, hence his death by the Gunpowder Plot at 
Kirk-a-tield 
Miss Strickland has translated an Italian document from ‘the papal nuncio 
| at Paris, which fully proves that Mary Stuart and her spouse were one on the 
great question of religion, and was it likely she should destroy her young, 





man like Bothwell, who was five-and-twenty before she was born, old, coarse, 
| uglv, and brutal, and moreover, so bigoted against her beloved religion, that 
nothing could induce him to be present at any of its ntes! 


The Papal Nuncio at Paris to the Grand Duke of Florenee.* 


[After stating the arrival of Father Edmonds and M. de Morett, the ambas 
| sador at Paris, the latter proceeds thus to narrate the murder of Darnley ] 


| Astothe particulars of the death of the kag, the said M. de Morett is | 


| strongly of opinion, that this poor prince, hearing the rumour of the people 
round about the house, and that they were trving, with false keys, to open it, 
rushed out of it by a door that led to the garden, in his shirt, with his pelisse, 
m order to flee from the peril, and there (i. e. in the garden) was strangled, 
and then taken out of the garden into a little orchard without the walls of the 


that remained within, that they might not guess how the king came to be 
found dead in his shirt, with his pelisse by his side. And some women who 
dwell in the vicinity of the garden, affirm to have heard the king cry out, 

‘Ah! brethren, have pity on me for the love of Him who had mercy on all 
| the world !” 

And Father Edmonds declared to me, that the king the same morning had, 
1ccording to his wont, heard mass, and that he had always been brought up by 
his mother as a Catholic, but, for the desire of reigning, had turned decep- 
tively from the ancient religion. Thus may divine Majesty have mercy on his 
poorsoul. . . . 

Paris, March 16, 1567. 

[Collated and certified by the Archivista, i7th of February, 1840. } 

To follow Miss Strickland's documents through this most interesting track, 
we offer these important letters to the consideration of the reader interested 
in the innocence of the hapless Mary Stuart 


| Deathbed Confession of the Earl of Bothwell.* 


| The confession of my Lord Bothwell before he died, in presence of divers 
| lords of Denmark (being more Jong in Latin and Danish.) The lords present 
were these: Jaron Cowes, of Malinge Castile, Otta Brawe, of Clisinbrouche 
Castle : Monsieur Guillone Starne, of Fowltostic Castle ; the Bishop of Sko- 
nen, and four bailies of the town, who desired him that he would declare his 
conscience, and say nothing but the truth concerning the king and queen of 
| Scotland, with the child. 

Imprimis, he did take it upon his death, that the queen never knew nor con 
sented to the death of the king, but he and his friends, by his appointment, 
| divers lords consenting, and subscribing thereunto, which yet wes not there 
| present at the deed doing. Their names be Lord Jamy E. of Murray, Lord 
| Morton, Lord Robert, the Bishop of St Andrews, with divers others, whom 
he said he could not remember at that present. 

Likewise, he said, that all the friendship which he had of the queen, he got 
always by witchcraft,t and the inventions belonging thereunto, specially by the 
use of sweet water, and that he found means to put away his own wife, to ob- 
tain the queen. 

Likewise he confessed that he had deceived divers gentlewomen in France 
} and in England, with many other wild facts and deeds. which he said were long 
| to rehearse, asking God forgiveness thereof. Furthermore, he confessed that he 
| took two lords* daughters out of Denmark into Scotland, and made them be- 
lieve that he would marry then; and likewise ruined many gentlewomen of 
| Scotland. Item, be did confess that he had deceived two of the burgomas- 
| ter’s daughters of Lobeck, with many like, which he said were long to re 
| hearse, and forgave wll the world, and was sorrowful for his offences, and did 
| receive the sacrament, that all the things he spoke were true. and so he died. 
| (No date ) 





Queen Mary to her Ambassador, the Archlishop of Glasgow.t 
June 1, 1756, 
[Extract of the deciphering of her letter } 

I have advice of the death of the Earl of Bothwell, and how that, before he 
| died, he made an ample confession of all his sins ; and among the r st that he 
owned himself to have been the author, and in fact likewise guilty of the mur- 
der of the late king my husband; and in terme most express, nay, upon the 
very damnation of his soul, declared me innocent thereof. If this be the real 
truth, you may easi'y discern the advantage it would be to me in defeating the 
false calurmnies of my enemies. I pray you, therefore, try all means to come 
into the precise knowledge of this fact. 1am told that the persons who assisted 
at the emitting this declaration, and which was afterwards signed and sealed 
by them in the form of a testament, were Otto Braw of the Castle of Cambre; 
Piers Braw, of the Castle of Vascat; Mr. Gallenstearn, of the Castle of Ful- 
kenstere ; the Bishop of Skonen, and four bailiffs of the town § 





* MS. Cottonian, Titus, ¢. vii., fol. 39,b. The Danish names seem strangely spelt 
in this paper. The ding means, Darnley, the queen, are Stuart, but who the child 
is, appears dubious, for if meant for James, the term would be prince. It is possible 
the inquiry was made corcerning the infant some have asserted that Mary had by 
Bothwell. 

t It must always be remembered. that although the crime of witchcraft canot be 
committed, it may be attempted with intentions fully as guilty asifsuccessfal Both- 
well had been trying tricks of this kind from his boyhood. (see the succeeding letter 
of La Motne.) He believe:, asthe whole of his auditors did. that his magical schemes 
were not only guilty in i tention but mischievous in effect , therefore it ouuwht not to 
excite surprise that he acknowledged his magic with his murders and other crises 
There is no doubt that he had tried schemes to bewltch the queen and other women; 
therefore this confession of magic. so true to the costume and manners of this era 
does sot invalidate the rest of the factscon.ained ip the statement, it merely proves 
that he made a mistake as to cause and effect He supposed his power over tae queen 
was the effect of his incantations, because he was turned of fifty, coarse and ugly, 
when his power really proceeded from his long habit of command, and that persona! 
audacity often successful in partisan warriors. 

? Keith’s Sc and, b ii App. p. 142 

$ It will be observed that the account the poor queen had received, from report of 
this confession, « litle varies from the narrative ss ng, wich was not the original 
docament. It deserves remark, that the King of Denmark and all the witnesses were 
Protestants, that it was a Protestant bishop who was one of the witnesces, and that 
Catholicism was a capital crime in Denmark: the efore tt was by be means a proba- 
ble circumstance that so many Protestawts should jotn to perjure themselves to clear 
the reputation ofa Catholic princess, who had been so far from flattering the King of 
| Denmark. or his state, that she refused to consent to her son’s a\liance with his daugh- 
| ter because he was only anelectiveking (See he Apvandis. her conversation with 
Sommer.) The King of Denmark had besides joined Queen Elizabeth and the go- 

vernment of Scotiand ina P..testant league to support their religion against the Ca- 

thelic alliance He was, however, a just man. and sent notice of Bothwell’s dying 
confession to every prince in Europe , more especially he sen’ it to Queen Elizabeth 
who as carefully supp essed it. As all Europe rang with it when it was publicly used 
in Scotland as evidence against the Earl of Moiton, one of the murderers. if it had 
been tabricated (as party Scotch writert say it ¥as) how came the Protestant king 
and preiate of Wenma:k not to deny it! In the other statement of Bothwell pub! 
(VoL ii.) st will be observed that at his first captare he was ready —- to accuse 
| every body besides himself, except the queen. By the above statement it appears he 
continued a course of crime even after his captivity in Denmark. But at the time of 











The Queen of Scots to her Ambassador in France, the Arc 










The Countess of Lenox, my mother-in-law, died about « month 
the Queen of taken into her care her ladyship’s 
Lou, Bs Sa Se Lady Arabella Stuart, only child to Earl of 

x, who died anno 1576.) | would desire those who are about my son to 
make instances in his name for this succession ; not for any desire I have that 
he should actually succeed unto it, but rather to testify that neither be nor I 
ought to be reputed or treated as foreigners in England, who are born within 
the same isle. This good Indy was, thanks to God, in very good correspond- 
ence with me these five or six years bygone, and has confessed to me, by 
sundry letters under her hand, which I carefully preserve, the injury she did 
me by the unjust pursuits which she allowed to go out against me in ber name, 
through bad information ; but principally, she said, through the express orders 
of the Queen of England, and the persuasion of her peanen gh, also took much 
solicitude that she and I might never come to good onderst : 
os as soon as she came to know of my innocence, she desisted from any fur- 
ther pursuit against me; nay, went so far as to refuse her c thing 
they should set against me “4 her name. — 

Here we see the party most prejudiced against Mary, the bereaved and child- 
less mother of Darnley, a convert to her innocence, which, after the confession 
f moverey attested by the Protestant authorities of Denmark, was really in- 

isputabie, 

ur limits will not permit us to follow Mise Strickland through the import- 
ant letters she has here given to the public from the Des Mesmes and Bothens 
collections, at Paris ; the last letter Mary wrote to Elizabeth, after her con- 
demnation, is here translated direct from the French for the first time: it is 
perhaps the grandest royal letier ever penned, and we know that Marv was 
wholly unassisted in its composition, as her secretaries were in prison and her 
priest kept from her presence. The epistle itself is too long for insertion, but 
we will give Miss Strickland’s account of it from her ably written introduction 

The last and noblest letter written by Mary to Elizabeth (p. 212.) Decem- 
ber 19th, 1586, the day after sentence of death had been pronounced to her by 
Lord Buckharst, has never before been translated, as a whole, from the ori 





handsome, Catholic husband—although for a tume offending—for the sake of a | 


grounds; and then the house was destroyed by fire (blown up,) to kill the rest | 


Freneh, although portions from Camden's Latin Abstract have been quoted by 
some historians. 

It is worthy of observation that Mary unconsciously falls into the classic lan- 
| guage of Polyxena, while preferring her request to Elizabeth, that her body may 
| be delivered to her poor desolated servants, to be laid in holy ground with the 

other queens of France, her predecessors, especially near the late queen of 
| Seotland, her mother 
| “ Refase me not my last request, that you will permit free sepulchre to this 
body* when the soul is separated ; and after all is over, that they (her servants) 
| together, may carry away my poor corpse as secretly as you please, and spee- 
| dily withdraw.”"—p. 215 

‘This beautiful and touching letter concludes with a sentence which is worthy 
of being engraved on every heart ; 

* From the first days of our capacity to comprehend our duties, we ought 
to bend our minds to make the things of this world yield to those of eternity.” 

“The perusal of this letter,” as Leicester informed Walsingham, “drew 
tears from Elizabeth ;" but how far it proceeded in the way of softening her 

heart, or those of the pitiless junta by whom she was urged to carry the deadly 

work through, let the startling correspondence between Walsingham, Davison, 

and Sir Amias Paulet testify (see pp. 224—229,) and also Elizabeth's letter to 
the latter (p, 323.) 

Mary's worst pang in laying her head on the block, was distrust of her son, 
| which he was very fr from deserving, as his letter on her sentence fully proves, 
| written in defiance of all consequences, to the formidable Elizabeth, aod now, 
| for the first time, placed in intelligible language before the public (p. 220.) 

One of the letters written by Mary Stuart on the evening before her execu- 
tion, will be found im this volume (p, 229;) it was addressed by her to De 
Préau, her almover, when denied the consolation of receiving the last rites of 
ber church from him, her spiritual director, or even of seeing him, though he 
was under the same roof, she requests him * to advise her for her soul's Lealth 
im writing,” and tells hun, withal, that all her petiuions had been demed, even 
that concerning the disposal of ber lifeless remains 

Such are the documents which have to the present hour been dug from the 
mines of national archives relative to the dark fate of “ Scotland's loveliest 
| woman.” 

Cleansed from the rast and dust of obsolete French, Scotch, Italian and Eng- 
| lish, they are by the means of female industry presented in an intelligible form 
| tothe pubhe eye. That more of these jowels do nut remaim hidden we will not 
| answer, but it is certain that the publication of these volumes will lead to dis- 
covery of the remainders, if such are in existence. At least, the present y 
cannot be charged wih any tendency to destroy historical autographs lke the 
| historian, Burnet, whose couduct, as related by Evelyn, is appropriately quoted 
| by Miss Strickland in her introduction. 
| In conclusion we ought te observe that in Miss Strickland's own collections, 
of which this third volume is composed, every letter is accompanied by a refer- 
| ence to the source from whence it is drawn, the absence of which references 
we much regretted in the two first volumes of the Labvanoff collection. 


| 
| 
} 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


PROFESSOR HOWARD'S LECTURES ON PAINTING 


The Lectures on Painting, annually delivered from this chair, have now been 
continued so long, and have brought together such a mass of sound doctrine 
and lucid criticism, that it would scem scarcely possible to add anything very 
novel or important to what you already possess in the writings of those emi- 
nent men who have preceded me. The regulations of the Royal Academy, 
however, still require from the Professor * Six lectures, calculated to instruct 
the stodents in the principles of composition, to form their taste in design and 
coloring ; to strengthen their judgment, to point out to them the beauties and 
imperfections of celebrated works of art, and particular excellencies of great 
masters; and, finally, to lead them into the readiest and most efficacious paths 
of study.” Inthe discharge of this duty, it will, of course, be necessary for 
him to reiterate much that has frequently been ineulcated before, elementary 
principles which have been correctly deduced cannot be changed , but happily, 
the aspects under which Nature presents herself to the eye and sympathies of 
the painter are so infinitely various, and leave such different impressions on dif- 
ferent minds, that if we are unable to discover any entirely new views, or 
open an entirely new path, we may still find ample materials for investigation, 
and abundant topics for useful remarks. 

In the felfilment of iy office, it will be my endeavour once more to bri 
before you the most approved principles of the art, and to explain (in its seve 
technical divisions) the precepts and practice of those great masters, from 
whose standard productions our stock of theory is derived; as well as to offer 
to your attention the opinions I have been led to form in my professional career, 
with such observations and suggestions as may appear likely to assist you in 
your progress. ’ ; 

Before entering on the didactic part of my task, I propose briefly to consider 
what are the particular properties of Painting, to state my conception of ite 
capabilities and demands, and of its true rank and position in the circle of the 
Fine Arts. 

All the Arts spring from an inherent desire in man to enlarge the sphere of 
hes enjoyments, aod improve bis well-being. As soon as be has learned, by 
the help of the mechanics! arts, to secure for himself the necessaries of life, 
and has advanced a few steps in civilization, be begins to tera his atrention to 
the arts of elegance and refinement—to what are called the liberal and wmagina- 
tive arts ;—and calculated as these are to withdraw him from the grossness of 
mere sensuality, to unfold and exercise some of his noblest faculties, and _ 
vide bum with @ train of pleasures suited to his own mized natare, (from which 
he may reap not only amusement but great moral advantage.) they may well 
be regarded as benefits worthy of the Supreme Giver of all good gifts. For 
many of them, under doe regulation, are capable in an important degree of pu- 
rifying the affections and spiritualizing the mind, their eublimer sspirations 
| are strongly expressive of a yearning after a more perfect stare of things; 
and while they supply us with a delightfal solace here, may perhaps afford a 








this last confession he knew he must die,and it was of no use tampering with eternity. 
The original document was to be seen in the bepinning of this century, as the follow- 
ing notice affirms, in Mr. Ham»ltoe’s rvations on Buchanan. 

An authentic copy of the com of Rothwell is extant, and to be seen in St. 
James's Library in signed by the governor of the Castle of M ; by 
Guilla Brome, governor of the Cattle of Altenburgh , Pierre Braue, of the C of 
Neswel! ; by Gailrim Strance ; by the Bishop of Skonen, and fire ballitfs Bothwell de- 
ciared that Queen Mary never 4id give consent to her husband's death, or was 
thereto, as he should answer to the eternal God. And asked tne question, ‘Who 
were the coutriversof the murder?’ he answered, ‘Mera the Bastard was the first 
proposer, but Mortem laid the plot, and J accomplished It.’ Pur which be begged God's 


pardon and expired.” is not yet pro- 
abov 





This document, which exists undoubtedly in some of our archi a 
perly brought to light; for our transcript from the Cottonian, le, is evi 
| dently only an abstract of it, as the account by Mr. Hamilton, just quoted, is buts re 
port from memory from a view of it. 
| *“ And if my dying accents you will hear 





And hearing, this last, this lithe prayer, 
| No slave, but Priam’s daughter | implore, 
mother would my corse rettore. 
Freely restore, and let me not be sold, y 
Or nghts of burtal be exchanged for gold. 
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lummering indication of the higher destiny that awaits u after, and 

felp to qualify us for its enjoyment. These arts, thongh each is distinguished 
by some peculiar characteristic, many qua'ities in common, anda strong 
mutual resemblance, which eels ieee to be sisters of one lovely family, who 
rec; lly assist, adorn and support each other. ‘Thus Eloquence derives her 
rhythm from Music, hey imagery from Poetry ; the latter obtains ber measures 
and harmony from Music, her graphic descriptions from Painting ; Dancing 
combines Poetry with motion and gesture, regulated by Music , Sealoture lends 
her aid to Architecture; and the Drama, an eclectic art, borrows from all. — 


I i fications 
Their al object is that of presenting to us enjoyments and grati 
adapted to our innate appetencies, which are suggested by Nature, bat must be 
sought for, selected, carried on upon deduced maxims of Art. To this an 


agreeable stimulus of the organs by which our perceptions are conveyed to the 
mind is made to contribute , no inconsiderable degree ; hence Addison de- 
scribes the pleasures of the imegination as holding a middle station bet ween 
those of mere sense, and the more abstract pursuits of intellect. 

Painting, as 1 shall have occasion to show, bears a striking analogy both to 
Poetry and Music, and seems, indeed, to blend and unite their respective quali- 
ties in & medium of her own; rivalling the former in her inventive faculties 
and intellectual power, and the latter im harmonic arrangement and fascinating 
influence on the sense. But Painting is more especially and essentially an 
imitative art: imitation is its 1 iy and distinguishing element, the property 
by which it first catches our fancy and challenges our attention ; and in this 
respect is at once more extensive in its range, and more ingenious in its mode of 
operation than an other of the same class; for with apparently very inadequate 
means (light and dark tints,) the painter is able to copy the appearances of 
things so perfectly as to produce illusion, and in certain cases even to a 
the eye. The great and general admiration excited by this capability has 
misled some to suppose that d@ception is nut only the prerogative, but the real 
end and aim of Painting. As this error (though of little practical moment) 
lies at the root of our whole theory, and as those who are entering upon the 
study of an art should be aware of its true philosophical basis, some examina. 
tion of this opinion may not be useless 

That uncultivated minds should not be able to discriminate between the 

means and the end, affords no grounds for surpise ; but it Is somewhat remark- 
able that literary men of modern tines should have unreflectingly fallen into 
this mistake respecting an art so much discussed by admired writers of differ- 
ent ages. It is this quality, however, which they have generally considered to 
be the painter's chief, if not exclusive, title to praise. Thos Cardinal Bembo, 
in his ; mmc epitaph on Raffaelle, and Pope, in bis application of it to Knel- 
ler, evidently speak as if they conceived deceptive initation to be the great 
merit of those painters, and, of cour-e, (we may infer) of the art itself. The 
extravagance of the hyperbole establishes this conclusion. The same notion 
seoms to have been entertained by Rossean, when he said, with his usual ec 
centricity, * Painters can give the appearance of a body in relief to a flat sur- 
face; | should like to see them give the appearance of a flat surface to a body 
in relief,"—in which he probably thought that he had suggested, if not an 
insuperable difficulty, at least the true test of a painter's skill ; and Du Piles, 
who had made our art his study, and collected much that is valuable respecting 
it, distinetly states that ‘the end of painting is to deceive the eye.” It is dif- 
ficult, notwithstanding, to believe that he could mean this assertion to be un- 
derstood literally, for he must have been aware that there is no attempt at 
deception in the works of those great painters whom he so justly extols and 
places at the head of the art. At any rate, a moment's reflection will convince 
us that it should not be so understood; for surely the rational aim of all 
works of skill is to be recognized as such,—as the productions of art, and not 
to be mistaken for those of nature. A perception of the artist's skill is always 
one cause of the delight he affords us : 


Some the workmen praise, and some the work. 


We have a pleasure in the exercise of criticism, and like to have something 
to discover and explain. We refer, in our mind's eye, the imitation to the 
original type, and if satisfied with the resemblance, our admiration is reflected 
on the artist, The copy may please us the more from being in a high degree 
ilosive, because we are still move impressed with his ability ; but if the imita- 
tion be so close as to deceive, and we believe the objects to be real, it follows 
that for us neither the art nor the artist has any existence ; the latter has anni 
hilated both by misapplied ingenuity. The little trumph of surprising the 
Spectator into such a delusion, is but a pitiful ambition, and the trick, when 
proclaimed, is applauded only with a sneer. The grapes of Zeuxis and the 
curtain of Parrhasius, were never considered as other than sportive feats of 
those artists; and (though conclusive evidence of their im tative power) were 
neither received as the test of their excellence as painters nor classed with 
their legitimate pictures. It is obvious, besides, that many things which please 
as works of art would, if mistaken for realities, be passed unnoticed, or tuaned 
from with distaste, and could have no chance of interesting but in being imme- 
diately recognized as imitations. Some of my hearers may be disposed to 
think that I am rather contending with shadows, and that there is no fear of 
mistaking for real the objects represented in a picture, surrounded by a frame, 
and hung up against a wall, any more than there is of being deceived by dra. 
matic representations, when, in a brilliant saloon, we find crowds of spactators 
clapping their hands at the distresses of Belvidera or the ravings of Lear. It is 
obvious that under such circumstances their can be little chance of being de- 
ceived ; but both cases prove that neither of these most highly imitative arts, 
though it seek to produce a considerable degree of illusion, ever aims at abso- 
lute deception. As it ie my duty to point out clearly to the student an erro- 
neous principle which has been sometimes contended for, I shall add a few re- 
marks in further illustration of its incorrectness. 

However naturel it may be, at the first glance, to suppose that imitations 
when attempted cannot be too completely effected, and, therefore, that decep 
tion must be the cause of mimetic art this is so far from being the fact, that it 
is curious to observe what a very slight degree of imitation is sufficient to satisfy 
us, and how readily the mind, fond as it is of truth, acquiesces in the total ab- 
sence of many essential qualities of the subject represented. ‘Thus, a mere 
outline will often excite the imagination of the intelligent, and stir the feelings 
more effectually, than many an elaborate picture, as we see in the beautiful 
and pathetic compositions of our revered Flaxman. We are all aw are, too, 
how often a spirited and expressive sketch is preferred to a finished work ; the 
mind being lees disturbed by a consideration of the details, is more immediately 
drawn to the mnain intention and sentiment of the design; we are pleased also 
with the taste, dexterity, and skill which it shows in the artist, and the imagi- 
nation overlooks or supplies the rest. Even colour, although so e:minently at- 
tractive, may be omi'ted altogether, as we find in many admired drawings and 
paintings in chiaroscuro. In the best productions of sculpture and engraving 
Colour is now systematically excluded, as unsuited to the other qualities and 
more limited aim of those arts. 1 may mention also as a remarka»le instance 
how far this abstraction may be carried, that in many of the masterpieces of 
sculpture (the Apollo, the Lacoon, the Venus,) one of the most striking fea- 
twfres in the human countenance—the eyeball—is not even indicated. Al! 
these are evidently more or lees deficient or abstract representations of nature, 
and (with many others which might be adduced) prove that the pleasure we 
derive from the productions of art does not depend on their absolute truth, or 
even closeness of imitation, and that those natural properties which we are 
content to give up, are more thin compensated to our minds and sympathies 
by some poetical or technica! charms, some secret qualities, which are often 
more easily to be felt than explained. The observation of Johnson, then, is 
fully justified, that “ imitations please not because they are mistaken for real 
ities, but because they bring realities to mind.” : 

A certain modified imitation of natural appearances, is only the medium by 
which our art presents her conceptions to us; her natural language, but not 
her ultimate aim The noble works upon these walls show that Paintiug pos- 
sesses an orginal inventive power, and, like Poetry, addresses herself to the 
mind and to the heart. It is this close affinity with Poetry which raises Paint- 
ing to the high rank she is entitled to hold among the intellectual arts. They 
are both avowedly arts of fiction, capable of giving charms to many objects 
in themselves of little interest, and of lending attractions to Nature herself 
The trve end of both is to please, by presenting us with images cf whatever is 
calculated to excite our sympathies—agreeably to ho'd the mirror up to Na- 
ture, and reflect vividly to our fancy whatever 's beautiful or emphatic, d gnified 


or patheti>, in all that surrounds us; whalever is calculated to de light, refine, | 


and exalt us, “to rouse the genius and to mend the heart.” This imaginative 
and inventive spirit, (the spirit of Poetry,) ie indeed the divine spark which 


iA] > 1 ae . 
animates all the l be ral arts; the common principle and bond of union, long 
since remarked wm them, which is modifi 


different mediom in which it Operates and the materials it employs 
has, on the whole, a wider scope and more ample dominion than Painting, be 
ing not only able to bring before our minds all the visible objects of N it ure, 
but to impart to the intellect a more extensive range of weas, and a more dis 
tinet knowledge of facts; to exhibit in detail the more subtle working of the 
heart and head ; to trace the gradual progress of emotion, from its faint be 


ginnings til it becomes uncontrollable passion ; and to suspend the feelings 
between hope and fear, till the interest becomes almost painiully intense, and 
much exceeds any that Painting can excit 


For this greater depth aml extent of power, she is indebted to an auxiliary 
‘ , iling 
and admirable ari—a language composed of conventional signs, capable of ex- 


wit xr less correctne ae 4 
pressing with more or less correctness whatever the mind of man can conceive ; 


ed and characterised in each by the | 
Poetry | 







but as his differs in language in different countries, it must be acquired or trans- 





lated into our own before we can understand it, and in such cases it may lose 
much of its original energy and harmony, with, perhaps, something of its pre- 
cise meaning. Painting, on the other hand, confined to the representation of 
visible objects and effects, is able to convey thought and feeling, only as they 
testify their hidden residence by look, action and gesture: she cannot narrate, 
but her language, if not always a/equate, is nevertheless that of Nature herself, 
and, therefore, aniversal ;—intelligible to the learned and the unlearned, sub- 
jeet to no change, and often admitting of still greater force, variety, and orna- 
ment, than the fowing numbers and ingenious figures of Puetry herself. Thos 
in the power of expressing beauty, Gisaster, grace, and dignity, Painting 
much surpasses her rival ; and to this the poets themselves bear witness. Ovid 
confesses that, but for Apelles, Venus woald still have remained concealed be- 
neath the waves. 

In the animated and illusive representation of outward appearances Paint- 
ng has greatly the advantage ; but being confined in every work to a single 
point of time, all that she can indicate of the past, the preseut and the futare, 
nust be concentrated and compressed into the narrow focus of that one mo- 
ment; a difficalty perhaps exceeding any which the other arts have to eu 
counter. Notwithstanding the close resemblance of these twin sisters, the 
difference between Painting and Poetry is essential and considerable, arising 
from the different elements in which they move, and the different organs 





Bacon is in accordance with the 












well-known precept of Horace, 
ts and painters an equal privilege of ya te gn mere matter of fac 

Indeed, in all works of fiction, this is less a licence than a duty. They o 
bear a certain resemblance, and in some respects a close rese e, to pone 
but it must be selected truth,—troth arrayed in fancy’s garb,—* Navy? 
to advantage dressed,” aggrandized, beautified, and accommodated to ~ 
desires. Kis 

That these licences may be carried to an absurd length there 

doubt, but the question of excess is perhaps only to be ee ey hy 
power of the artist. Experience has shown, that if he be able to impart to 
the spectator his own conceptions and feelings with vigour and enthusiasm — 
if he can take captive the imagination and constrain us to follow him in hi 

flight, he may “ascend the highest heaven of invention,”—it matters pot “ 
far he leave ordinary truth behind him, or to what strange region he may carr 

us. On the contrary, it is then that he will be most effective and deligiitful io 
those congenial spirits whom he has succeded in binding within his spell 
The genius of a painter, like that of a poet, may even call forth new species 
of beings,—an Arie! or a Caliban, the Midsummer fairies,—and “ if his 

charms crack not,” blend them with nsture so happily as not to awaken our 
incredulity, —may lift us out of * this visible diurnal sphere,” and “ lap us in 
Elysiom ;” our incredulity, indeed, seems to be the only criterion whether or 
not he may have exceeded the ample bounds which taste will sanction. On this 
point there will of course always be a variety of opinion; he will never be 





through which they address the mind. Each has her own sphere and greed 

the one exists in time, the other in space: the one, presenting us with shapes | 
and appearances, is instantaneous in her effects; the other with expressive | 
sounds in succession, makes her deeper impressions by degrees ; but the rich | 
accumulation of treasures which they have mutually bequeathed to the world | 
prove their identity of spirit, and that Painting is well characterized as “ mute 

Poetry,” and Poetry as * speaking Painting.” 

Jobnson, in his tale of “Rasselas,” has introduced an eloquent enumeration of | 
the qualities necessary to form a poet, which, as it is equally applicable to the | 
painter, and accords with my view of the subject, I shall here transcribe, as | 
worthy the consideration of the student :—** To a poet nothing can be useless ; | 
whatever is beautiful and whatever is dreadful must be familiar to his imagi- 
nation ; he must be conversant with all that is awfully wast, or elegantly little 
The plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, 
and meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible 
variety; for every idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or 
religious truth, and he who knows most will have most power of diversifying 
his scenes and unexpected instruction: But the kuowledge of nature is only 
half the task of a poet; he must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of 
life ; this character requires that he estimate the happiness and misery of every 
condition, observe the power of all the passions in all their combinations, and 
trace the changes of the human mind, as they are modified by various institu- 
tions, and accidental influences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of 
infancy to the decrepitude of old age.""—We are not surprised to hear Rasse- 
las exclaim—" Enough; thou hast convinced me that no human being can 
ever be a poet.” And yet all that Imlac has there stated to be requisite for 
the poet is equally necessary for the painter, and still leaves mach wanting to 
complete the idea of a consumate artist; for the latter operating by sensible 
appearances (of which the eye judges at a glance,) whatever he presents to 
us must be more minutely studied than is essential to the poet, who addressing 
us by another organ which does not admit of the same distinctness or of any 
immediate comparison with his subject, and bringing forward his images one 
after another, may reject whatever is unsuited to his purpose or his powers. 

The painter's acquaintance wi h the structure and surfaces of bodies, their 
figures and motions, the natural effects and properties of light (and under every 
variety of perspective,) must, therefore, be much more intimate and particular ; 
to which he must add a scientific knowledge of the nature, distribution, and 
harmony of colours (equivalent to that of the musiciau in regard to sounds,) 
with a costant attention to definite imitation ; and after all this, he has dfficul 
ties of manipulation to encounter, perhaps equel to those of a dexterous musi- 
cal performer, from which the poet is entirely exempt. 

If Painting, in its inventive and intellectual part, be entirely analogous to 
Poetry, so in its technical cunduct—in the harmonious arrangement of its ma- 
terials—it will be found to bear an equally close relation to Music, and with 
these it combines that mimic faculty peculiarly its own. 

The chief advantages then which Painting possesses over Poetry consists in 
the universality of its language, and its more effective power in the exhibition 
of visible objecis and qualities—and over Music in its intellectuality and dura- 
bility; for it it be the boast of music that it affords pleasure to hundreds of per- 
sons at the same time, it is as transient as it is fascinating. The fine works of 
painting remain fer the gratification of future ages, while music, to use an ex- 
| pression of Leonardo da Vinci, ‘* expires in the very breath that gives it birth.” | 
| Se much for my general notion of the art whose elements I have to bring be- 
| fore you, to which I now proceed. Jt appears to me, that Painting may be | 
usefully considered, as it is Inventive, or poetical,—Scientific, or technical,— | 
| Imitative, or practical,—for these several qualities or properties must in various 
| degrees enter into the construction of every picture. These I purpose to treat 
of separately, confining myself on this occasion to the tnventire part. 

Invention has ever been esteemed the highest and most distinguishing attri- 
bute of man, as that in which ‘* human power shows likest to Divine :”’ though 
not creative, but founded on previous acquisitions, it 1s originative, and seems to 
consist in the faculiy of discovering and developing novel combinations, extend- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge, and opening fresh sources of intellectual en- 
joyment. This is the true province of Genius—the great privilege and charac- | 
teristic of Bacon, Shakspeare, Newton,—vf Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 

and all those master spirits who are born to be the guides of mankind, and throw | 
new light upon the world in art or science. Invention in painting does not ne- 
cessarily imply giving birth to the original germ of the snbject, but consists 
rather in contriving its treatment as a picture, in devising an agreeable and 
interesting composition, by which the story, whencesoever selected, may be best 
illustrated, and all the desirable qualities of the heart compatible with it be | 
brought before us in the most effective manner: thus it comprehends not only | 
the choice of the subject, but that of the actions, characters, and expressions, | 
the figures, with the scene and accessories belonging to it,—the nature of the 
| hight and hves which are to envelope them,—in short, the entire design, or 
| scheme of the work, with all its parts; it is therefore not altogether separable 
from technical composition (which I shall consider particularly in a future lec- 
ture.) The painter may te indebted to the poet or the historian for his theme, 
| but the invention of the picture as a whole, must be as much his own as if it had 
| altogether proceeded from his sole conception ; 


| 

















for the most graphic descrip- 
} Hons will scarcely ever place the ¢ircumstances of a story in sucha light as will 
| exactly suit the wants of painting, the story, or plot, if taken from poetry or 
| history, must be translated into another language, and, if | may so express my- 
| self, rendered conformable to its idioms ; the circumstances must be re-moulded | 

ia the mind of the artist, and cast afresh; and no one can do this for him, he 

must in this be his own poet. 


This will bardly be denied when we remember | 
how often subjects have been recommended to the painter by men of taste and 
literature, which, however striking or interesting in themselves, afford but little 
| scope for his powers and resources (with which, perhaps, artists alone can be 
| thoroughly acquainted.) Many of the most ingenious thoughts and happiest 
| touches of poetry are not transfurable to painting. Unless they can be made 
| Captivating to the mind by form or tone, and offer such materials as our art re- 
quires, unless reconciieable with her true principles, they do not fairly come 

| within her province, however true to nature 

Much has been said by various writers on the subject of truth, or, in other 
words, of what is to be understood by the term nature, as applied to works 
jof fiction; and it is obviously of the first importance to the student, to 
| acquire just ideas on this leading point. 





It has been shown that a rigid ad- 
| herence to positive truth is neither requisite nor desirable, even in the imitative 
part of our art; thatthe imitation must not be a strict copy ; in the inventive, 
| Or poetical part, a much greater latitude is not only allowable but indispensable 
Nature must ever be the painter's text-book ; but Painting affects not to be | 
one of the exact sciences,—her aim is not to cunvince the reason or satisfy the | 
intellect, but to excite the imagination, and to bring before us attractive and 
| improved representations of whatever is best ad apted to interest and give us 
| pleasure in the display of her peculiar capabilities. For this purpose, Natare 
| must be compared with herself, and refined from all that is disagreeable and 
repulsive ; much that we find in individuals must be omitted when redundant 
or inappropriate, or added when deficient, —the objects we select must be such 
as are in accordance with their own natures and with ours :—* The images of 
things (as Bacon says of poetry) must be accommodated to the desires of the 
mind ;"’ and therefore their natural and obvious interest is to be enhanced in 
every possible way,—they must be reproduced to us less as they are than as 
we wish to find them, and conformably with those ideas of the perfection of 
| Nature which she suggests when contemplated in her happ'est moods and 
| specimens, collected, refined, and harmonized, as they may be seen in the | 
most admired works of genius. This was the leading principle of the Greeks 
as I sha!! have occasion to point out in my next lecture,) and is the basis of | 
style. This is the kind of truth which the best cri 
as alone proper for the painter. The writings Reynolds are full of this 
joctrine, and contain a fund of excellent obs rvations on what is to be con 
sidered as “truly nature,” whic! 
| formed to relish 


s concur in laying ye 


properly com prehends whatever we are 
and sympatize with, and this is not confined to the real and | 
| familiar, but includes whatever is probable or even conceiv 
Painting can suggest persuasively to the fancy. 
| 


ble— whatever | 
The maxim just cited from | 


| in to this day. 


equally effective with all men, and it is obvious that the higher his flight the 
fewer he must expect to be his followers. 

M. Angelo, by common consent stands at the head of the highest class of 
inventors in our art, and stands alone. The series of pictures which he has 
painted in the Sistine chapel, beginning with the ‘ Creation of Man,’ and end. 
ing with his final ‘Judgment,’ display powers of epic invention, daring con- 
ception, and terrible expression, far exceeding in sublimity any other productions 
that Painting can boast of. These, and his earlier work, ‘ the Cartoon of Pisa,’ 
have already been commented upon in the lectures of Fuseli, with an inge- 
nuity and eloquenee, which would render any attempt of mine to enlarge on 
the same topic, worse than superfluous. As it would be useless here to 
repeat the remarks of this eminent critic, whose writings are well-known to 
you, I shall simply refer to them as containing much powerful dissertation and 
instructive criticism on the inventive part of painting. For the same reason I 
shall abstain from dilating on the less overwhelming, but scarcely less admi- 
rable series of paintings by Raffaelle in the Vatican. The nature and excel- 
lence of these inventions you may be led to appreciate by the same able 
commentators. If Raffaelle did not so often ride on the “ Seraph wings of 
ecstacy,” aud lift us from the earth like his great rival, he was not second to 
him in his power over the heart. Fuseli has happily observed, that his genius 
was essentially dramatic, and that he seems to have selected his subjects for 
the sake of the characters and expressions they would afford, rather than for 
the interest of the story. This is more particularly the case with his larger 
works, both those in the Stanze and the Cartoons. The series of Scripture 
histories in the Loggie, or what are called Raffaelle’s Bible, are less dramatic 
in their treatment, perhaps from being on a small scale,. But in these, as in 
all his works, we find the same propriety, the same true and graceful reflection 
of human feelings for which he was so remarkable. Some of these composi- 
tions I shall have occasion to advert to hereafter. 

(Conclusion next week.) 





MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 


The general so likes your music that he desires you, of all love, to make no more 
noise with it.—Othello. 


How sour sweet music is! 
Richard I. 


The isle is full of noises. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will bum about my ears, and sometimes voices. 
Tempest. 

Of all the crotchets of the days we live in, the wildest certainly is the idea 
of the popular concert, or grand national oratorio, implied in the project of 
music or singing for ‘‘the million.” Duets, quartettes, quintettes, are all tole- 
rable enough ; but who can endure the notion of a millionette? 

We never understood, till now, the full force of the expression, “ the burden 
of a song.’ It will be a heavy day for us when the millions begin to exercise 
their vocal powers ; ‘such chanting will not be enchanting, and we should un- 
questionably put a bar to it, were we of sufficient nete todo so. We receive 
the proposal with the reverse of glee, and had we a stave, we should cordially 
bestow a sound application of it upon the author, could we but catch him. 
When measures ought to be taken to prevent the concert of the rabble, it is 
most provoking to see efforts deliberately made to bring them into unison. It 
is evident that universal suffrage will be carried, when every man has a voice 
in the commonwealth, and the next step assuredly will be vote by—ballad! Jn 
vain has Shakspeare warned us against 








the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 


we are on the point of having what is a great deal worse—a quavering multi- 
tude ; and the originators of this frantic scheme have already established. their 
Norma-| schools. 

Henceforward the working-classes will be opera-tives with a vengeance ; 
there wil! be a terrib'e propriety in asking them for their ‘* sweet voices.’’ The 
value of election promises, however, will be much the same as heretofore, for 
they have never becn estimated at more than—a song. 

Should this musical movement succeed, we never expect to have a moment's 
quiet except during a national cold, or an universal influenza. We sha!l wish 
with Caligula that the millions had but one throat, and that throat a sore one. 
Peace, alas, has brought “ piping times” along with her, and we only trust the 
country will be equal to this new strat upon its powers of endurance, for 
assuredly we shall not have our music for nothing, like Stephano in the “ Tem- 
pest.” ‘This shall prove a brave kingdom to me, where J shall have my 
music for nothing.” The inhabitants of these isles get nothing for nothing, 
net even their music ; they will infallibly have to pay through the nose for the 
torments inflicted on them through the ear. It will cost a handsome round sum 
to manufacture some twenty millions of Pastas and Tamburinis. The speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the financial part of the scheme will be 
a curiosity. 

The humanity of Herr Hollah’s project is extremely questionable ; the best 
song for the poor would surely be a ‘song of sixpence,”’ and could we only 
give them the “ four-and-twenty blackbirds” into the bargain, it would assist 


| them to a Christmas pie, which is a more substantial, if not a sweeter dish than 


a Christmas carol The blackbird, to be sure, is not exactly the bird one would 
select for a poor man’s pie. A plainer bird, who instead of singing the moment 
the pie was opened would confine himself strictly to his gastronomic functions, 
would answer the purpose much better, and the blackbird should retain his dis- 
tinction as “‘adainty dish to set before a king,” who has'seldom so keen an 
appetite as his hard-worked subjects. But our fanatic: per la musica act upon 
the principle that neither kings nor subjects have any sense but the mere animal 
sense of hearing. No more sympathy have they with the legitimate cravings 
of the stomach than the jacobin lecturer had with the needy knife-grinder. 
They forget that our bakers will give more bread for one copper farthing, nay, 
for one of the new half farthings, than for one million of silver sounds, were 
they even of Rubini’s coinage, or to issue from the mint of Grisi. 

We can imagine a musical dietary for John Bull. For breakfast an air oi 
Mozart instead of aslice of bacon, with a cavatina for a eup of coffee, and 4 
bravura in place of the old-fashioned custom of bread and butter. Luncheon 
might consist of that excellent substitute for a round of beef—a rondo of 
Beethoven, with the musical glasses to represent tankards of London stout. 
For dinner, we would serve him up an oratorio whole, as our sensual ancestors 
used to serve a sheep or an ox; the labours of the pastrycook might be re- 


| placed by the art of Pasta, and a bacchanalian song or two fill the office form- 


erly discharged by Bacchus himself. Then, as we should be sorry to send o#t 


| dear countrymen supperless to bed, how could the day’s feasting be better con- 


cluded than by a hot opera, or that melodious dish, the “ bones and tongs,” 
which Bottom was so fond of, and the ingenuous youth of Fleet-market delight 
For the summer season, in place of a hot opera we would re- 
commend a cold serenade, after which our bon-virant might reckon upon as easy 
a digestion, and slumbers as “ airy light,” as we learn from Milton that our first 
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parents enjoyed in Paradise. — v 

Without disparaging the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” we are humbly of opinion that 
a peck of wheat is fairly worth a bushel of them. Music af dinner is agree able 
enough, but music inst ad of dinner is a wretched entertainment, were it eve® 
the music of the spheres, which, by the by, is the least objectionable of any 
for a reason too obvious to be stated * Hunger was never harmonious, and 





* The reason alluded to is beautifully stated by Shakspeare in a familiar pa: s35¢ 


There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Stil) quivering to the young-eyed cherubim 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot Aear +. 
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will be to the end ef tume, although Milton is so pleasant as to recom- 
rerad a song as an anodyne for the pangs of fasting— 
And over against cating cares 
Lap ue in soft Lydian airs. 


The tones of a famishing people are more likely to be Wolf Tones than those 
of pightingales. National airs, under such distre-sing circumstances, are wont 
to prove squalls ; the millions are apt to get up “* the m,”’ while their rolers 
sing * Cease, rade Boreas,” to little wc The chromatic scale is perhaps 
designed to be @ set-off against the sliding scale ; but we do not see why we 
should be at liberty to import the crotchets of the Germans, and prohibited to 
buy ther corn. . . 

The agriculturists are vigilant enovu 
times the human ear stands in need o 
a million of Scotchmen singing 


The corn rigs are bonny, oh,— 






to protect ears of wheat, but in these 
protection a great deal more. Imagine 


or the same nice little chorus of English farmers screaming, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 


As there may be too many cooks to a soup, so there may be too many cho- 
risters to achoir. Because there is safety ina multitude of counsellors it does 
pot logically follow that there must be melody in a mob of singers. Let who 
will ery “ encore” to a squalling kingdom, we shall never countenance so cry- 
ing & grievance; nor imitate Orsino in exclaiming, “ that strain again! 
although for the “ dying fall,” we shall pray very devoutly. 

Our national reputation was never in danger until now, when our gallant 
countrymen, who never shook in battle, are to be actually taught to shake in 
time of profound peace. The transition from brave to semi-breve may be 
« most musical,” but it is at the same time “ most melancholy.” The cliffs that 
made Albion so glorious were not treble cliffs, nor can a country filled with 
bravoes and band-itti expect to continue mistress of the world. , The keys of 
empire will be exchanged for the keys of a piano, and Britannia will be degraded 
into the Prima Donna of the terrestrial bawl, Those who are instrumental in 
bringing about this vocal revolution will have much to answer for. Like all 
revolutionists, too, they are little aware of the lengths to which their rash inno- 
vations will assuredly carry them. The million will not long be content with- 
out an orchestra to accompany their strains; glees and catches will lead to 
fiddles and bassoons ; the Sirens will infallibly introduce the Harpies ! We 
shall then be doomed to witness some tremendous popular organ-ization, and 
our national existence will terminate jike an overture, in a crash of music. 

Perhaps there is even a still deeper abyss yawning for our unhappy country. 
The connexion between music and dancing is ancient and indissoluble. In 
Lydia, we are informed by classic writers, there were certain islands in a cer- 
tain lake, which, at the sound of music, invariab y began to dance! Is there 
no fear of the British isles adopting these ‘ Lydian measures,” and taking a 
« fling” acsoss the floor of the Atlantic, or perhaps into the Chinese seas, to 
«set? their new partner, the pretty little island of Hong Kong? Heaven only 
knows how soon, in these capering times, we may find ourselves’ the vis-a-vis 
of Miss Madagascar, or leading off with Madame Barbadoes. Ireland will pro- 
bably dance her own national jig, as she is in the habit of taking her own steps, 
and rarely approves of our measures. At any rate, we shall both deserve to 
be numbered with the Silly Isles, and the state will probably reel before the 
ball is over. Let our rulers ponder this well before it is too late. ‘* C'est le 
premier pas gui coute was oY 

All the argaments we have heard for teaching the British empire to sing, 
appear frivolous in the extreme. It is sometimes contended that, because the 
bee, which is such a model of industry, hums while engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wax and honey, human artificers and tradesmen ought to do likewise ! 
Now admitting this to be a precedent in point, it would only apply to three 
trades, confectioners, comb-makers, and wax-chandlers; but we go further 
and say, non constat that the bee would not make more honey if it were to 
make less harmony, a view confirmed by the apparent etymology of the latter 
word which is guasi harm-boney. To this we know it may be replied, that 
melody is derived from the Latin mel, showing that the humming of the bee 
was anciently considered favourable to the sweet manufacture There is, 
however, a wide difference between humming a tune and singing a song; and 
besides, the bee never hums funes at a'l, so that “ singing for the million” 
cannot be supported by the instance of the hive-ites. Indeed, the drone would 
be an example more in point, for the drone is much noisier than the working- 
bee, and the perfect type of a worthless warbler. 

Let the millions be taught the virtues of the bee, with all our heart ; but we 
protest against teaching them the single vice that the little insect is guilty of. 
A humming cup of ale is a good old English institution ; but there cannot be 
conceived a grosser humbug than a humming nativn. We promise Mr Hal- 
lah’s bees that we shall keep cells for them at St. Luke's, where they shall 
sing their madiigals without deafening all England 

Another argument is derived from the harmonious propensities of the an- 
cient Greeks; now though it may be wise to do at Reme what Romans do, 
it by no means follows that we ought to do in England what the Greeks did. 
The practice of the pagan world is a pretty example to hold up to Christen- 
dom. The reasoning 1s worthy of Martinis Scriblerus, or the classic doctor 
in ** Peregrine Pickle.” The name of Christendom ought to be changed to 
Tweedledum, if we decide upon resolving ourselves into a nation of fiddlers 
and ballad-singers, because every gamin of the streets of Athens was taught 
to troll a catch before he had learnt bis catechism, or knew Jupiter from a Ha- 
madryad. Besides, the example of the Athenians is neutralized by that of the 
stupid Thebans and asinine Arcadians, who were just as inveterate songsters 
as their neighbors. Pindar was notoriously a Boeotian, and the name of Ar 
cadian was a synonyme for a melodious booby. It ought to be remembered, 
also, that 

Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
When first in early Greece she sung. 


Music is now, if not an old maid, a lady of a certain age, and ought to have 


vocal factions, 





more discretion than to caterwawl in the public streets like a cat on a moon- 
light night. 
Horace truly observes, 


Dulce est desipere in loco ; 


but the present is not the time, and England is not the place for the Hullab- | 
baloo speculation. ‘* Merry England’’ belongs to the history of the past: we 
might almost say to the days of romance, when Oberon sat on the British 
throne, with Titania his Queen Consort, and Puck his Prime Minister. It is 
only for flourishing states to practice appogiaturas; and the worst lime fora 
country is when it is “falling into the cinque-pace [sink-apace] faster and | 
faster,”’ as Beatrice says in the play. 

But to return to the arguments of our classical scholars, they expatiate 
upon the stories of Arion, Orpheus, Amphien, Timotheus, and the other fid- 
diers and pipers of antiquity. Now if our modern music-masters, the profes- 
sors of “ singing for the million,” insist upon running a parallel with the first 
of these worthies, we are perfectly ready to gratify them, for the first proceed- 
ing must be to treat them to a ducking in the British channel, in order to 
ascertain whether the dolphins of the present day are as musical as the dol- 
phins of ancient Greece. In like manner, when our ears are saluted with the 
cry of 


An Orphous ! an Orpheus ! 





we invariably wish the performer the same audience that the original Orpheus 
had, and nothing would please us more than to set the modern to play for the 
tigers in a jangle, or for a select party of bears, wolves, panthers, and hvenas, 
in one of the enclosures of the Zoological Gardens.* As to Amphion, if he | 
built a city with his “do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si,” he certainly did a very clever | 
thing ; but then we are to recollect that the city he built was Thebes! This, | 
however, may be the very circumstance that makes the precedent so attractive 
Our modern Thebans are probably im want of a capital, and they are certainly 
numerous enough to fill a large one. 

As to Timotheus, we marvel they are not eshamed to plead the example of 
a firebrand, who was the very reverse of Amphion, for he caused the destruc- 
tion of a metropolis, instead of building one. Jtis said of Timothens, that he | 
made Alexander the Great skip up and down the banquet room, and forget his | 
dinner. No doubt in this way a modern Tinotheus might do some good ; not | 
in making “the great” forget that momentous meal (for that were an exploit | 
beyond the power of the God of Melody himself,) but im producing an oblivion | 
of dinner m the minds of those with whom at present it is only a pleasure of | 
imagination, or at best one of the pleasures of memory. 

The system in question is undoubtedly classical in one respect—namely, as | 
a revival of the ancient fable of the apple of discord, as if we were not suffi 
ciently disposed by nature to play our several parts in life in conflicting keys, 
withvut actual instruction to “ set us by the cars.” Perhaps the music-ior-the- 
million-men flatter themselves that the way to put down party tunes is to strike 
up national concertos; but there cannot be a more grievous delasion, for as it 
has been truly said, that ‘ the death of party is the birth of faction,” so the at- 
tempt to get up a millionette will assuredly end in breeding a swarm of little 





* Adam Smith, hearing some educational quack of the day holding forth upon the 
marvels of his system, by which he affirmed that even tigers might be brought to the 
highest degree of civilization, interrupted him by observing that he “* should like to see | 
the professor in a cage with a couple of his pupils. | 






the combined effect of whose several pulmonary exertions 
be the production of such harmony as was heard some thousand years ago in 
the first music hall that was ever established, and on the model of which Exeter 
Hall was undoubtedly instituted—to wit, the celebrated Tower of Babel! 
Why, even in the political world have we not often seen parties of fifties, and 
even hundreds, dwindle down to quartettes, trios, aud sometimes even to duets 
and solos! There was the Darby Dilly party, just numerous enough to fill « 
stage coach. Nay, we have seen two worthy senators separate themselves 
from the common herd of lawgivers, and form a party of a few days’ duration, 
at the close of which period the party broke up and split into fragments, each 
worthy senator becoming a faction in himself, and screaming his political solo 
to his wondering constituents. 





RURAL SONNETS. 


BY THE aUTHOR oF “REGULUS,” “ THE CATHEDRAL BELL,” AND OTHER 
TRAGEDIES. 


PEBRUARY. 
Near the “ pale primrose,”’ and, in long array, 
Lifting their flag of truce to Winter rade, 
Like marshall'd vestals of the older day, 
Or white-rob'd nuns amid their solitude ; 
Lo! where the modest suowdrops deck the ground 
With dove-like promise of serener hours : 
In young and old the late-chill’d pulses bound, 
To greet these herald-chastities of flowers. 
But flakes descend, or frosts, with spangling sheen, 
Feather the boughs, or spread along the fand ; 
Soon the south winds vevily the scene, 
And crops and meadows verdantly expand. 
The birds now pair, the foremost germs unfold, 
Mezereons blush in pink, the crocus peeps in gold. 





MARCH. 
Winter departs. As one whose swoon is o'er 
Shows a faint smile where all of late seem'd dead, 
So the awakening earth, benumb'd no more, 
Her earlies growth in nature's lap doth spread. 
Like plumps of verdant spears, above the soil 
Bulbs, plants, and shoots in elfin beauty rise ; 
In garden-ranges busy labourers toil ; 
“he day is fine—his task the sower plies. 
The buds now swell! perceptibly —the air 
Softens—the forward lambs are in the field— 
To treetop nests the clamouring rooks repair— 
Gushes of freshness woods and pastures yield. 
All creatures, now, the quickening Spring invites. 
To drink new draughts of health, and seek her pure delights. 
Inner Temple, Feb. 20, 1843. ie 


— 
SONNET TO A YOUNG LADY, WITH A DRAWING OF A ROSE. 


The rose is sweet, and lovely to the eye ; 

But loveliness and fragrance soon musi die. 

The flower most grateful to the senses palls 

When fickle pleasure on those senses calls. 

Then, dearest Julia though soft pleasure twines 

With youth's slight tendrils, and its foliage joins, 

Regaad with caution its undue advance, 

Nor leave those buds and tendrils ail to chance. 

Prune ev'ry thought ere yet it runs astray, 

And virtue'’s bloom and shoots feel cold decay. 

Yet think not bright enjoyment’s heavenly face 

Must never in thy pure heart find a place : 

The Laws of nature happiness enjoin, 

And love and purity that state combine. 
Liverpool. 


Pigs in the Public Streets.—Who has not read Dickens's account of the | 


New York pig returning to his stye, after a day’s recreation in the mud of the 
city! The perusal of that account recalled to memory a passage in Horace 
relating to the pigs which in his day, now nearly two thousand years ago, tra 
versed, in all the dignity of pighood, the thoroughfares of the Eternal Ony. In 
an epistle to Julius Florus, the poet, sets forth the advantages of a country over 
a town residence. Speaking o! the streets of Rome, he thus describes the ob- 
structions they presenied to the pedestrian : 


“ Here furious drives a builder with his team ; 
An engine there upheaves the lengthened beam, 
Or ponderous stone ; here justling wagons jar 
With mouroful hearses in tumultuous war: 
Hence runs a madding dog with baneful ire ; 
Thence a vile pig, polluted with the mire.” 


> 


The English Literary Fund.—The Emperor of Russia has presented a thou- 
sand silver rubles (above 130/ ) to the Literary Fund. The King of Prusia had 


shewn a good example in a similar donation to a Society which does not limit 
its soucours to its own country alone, but extends them to the suffering man of 


letters and genius of all nations. We are informed that a very handsome and 
feeling letter from the Russian ambassador, Count Brunow, gave additional 
grace to this imperial donation. 

Mr. Barry, the architect, has been elected a member of the Roman Academy 
of St. Luke. This, like the election of Mr. M‘Culloch by the French Acade- 


There is a time, says the wise man, for every thing; and, as| my (in the department of Political and Moral Sciences,) is a gratifying proof 
| 


of the station occupied by English literature and genius among the learned and 
liberal in foreign lands. 

The Baron de la Motte-Fouqué, the author of Undine, died recently at Ber- 
lin, aged 66. 


The Sliding Scale.—We were aware that ice as natural as nature, and real 
tumbles, were to be found at the Glaciariom; but by a late advertisement much 
more is promised to skaters, especially ladies. They are *‘ respectfully informed, 
that, during certain hours every dry, the Frozen Lake will be open! exclusively 
to them ; Rade attendants and skates provided.” In addition to the feminine 


skates and attendants, we should recommend a female Humane Society. — Lil 
erary Gazette. 


Mr. Turnbull has been appointed to the office of Commissioner of the | 
Mixed Commission Court established in Jamaica, for the suppression of the 
| slave trade. 


An application was made to the Post-office, the other day, by a person who 


had received a “ valentine,” for the return of the two pence postage; but he 
was informed that the Post-office never returned money paid upon valentines 


The system of transportation, from the time of its commencement up to 
’ In 1836, the cost of transporting 46,000 
convicts amounted to an expense of £81 per head; while, in 1842, the police 
in the penal colonies cost £92,000, and other judicial establishments £400,000 


1841, cost this country eight millions. 


more. 


Died— At his residence. Eastwood, near Woodstock, U C., on Thursday, the 14th 


inst aged 65 years, Vice Admiral Vansittart, deeply and universally lamented. 


or printed in the United and printed inted 4 country 
shall be and the eame are hereby abaolutely vrdkintis 4a be ecporva tare the 


25, * Provided always, and be it enacted 
hibited to be imported, unless the prpuinenay atin pag Pap 
shall give notice wn writing to the Commissioners of Cusioms that such copy- 
right subsists, and in such notice shail state when such right sball 
and the said Commissioners of Customs shal! cause pony = made, and to be 
publicly exposed at the several ports of the Unned Kingdom from time to 
time, printed lists of the works respecting which such notice shall have been 
duly given, and of which such copyright shall not have expired,” 

We briefly alluded last week to the peculiar situation of Miss Mitford, who 
by a series of misfortunes has been reduced to great peconmary distress. To 
the readers of the early volumes of this journal, we need say nothing in praise 
of this most delightful writer and excellent woman. Her easaya, chiefly illue- 
trating roral life, we have again and again given in our columns, to the great 
delight of all readers. The failure of a publisher and the long sickness of an 
aged father, have brought ber calamities upon her, and reduced her from a 
state of comfort to one of comparative indigence. It will be seeu that Miss 
Mitford is fortunate in experiencing her Majesty's bousty in the shape of a 
pension of one hundred pounds per annum. ‘This she will retain during her 
life, and it is at least a moderate provision ; but she suffers under an accumu- 
lation of debts, and from these it is benevolently determined to relieve her by 
public subscription, which 1s already set on foot, headed by the Earl of Radnor 
and followed by many other eminent persons. The tale ix briefly and feelingly 
told in the following advertisement, which we find in the London journals: 


Miss Muford.—To all who have token an interest in their fate it has been 
well known that, for a very long time, the late Dr. Mutford owed his chief su 
port to the literary exertions of his daughter. During the last four years i 
exertions were but too frequently interrupted by the demands which bis faili 
eyesight and declining health made upon her services, as reader and nurse aa 
when he died, at the advanced age of eighty-two, afier a most protracted and 
expensive illness, it could hardly be deemed surprisicg that debts of between 
eight and nine hundred pounds should have accumulated ; the rather, that the 
failure of a publisher within that period had occasioned a loss of nearly balf that 
amount; so that, after the incessant labour of five-and twenty years, after re- 
linquishing her late mother's large fortune, and three legacies left exclusivel 
to herself, Miss Mitford is unhappily overwhelmed by embarrassments, whic 
she had no power to prevent, which ber father has left no means to defray, and to 
discharge which the small pension of a hundred a year that ehe owes to Her 
Majesty's bounty, is manifestly madequate 

She was, however, preparing to meet, as best she might, at whatever sacri- 
fice and by whatever exertion, this heavy responsibility. when some friends to 
whom the circumstances became kuown proposed a public subs ription, for the 
purpose of payiug debts incurred not through eAtravagauce and wantonness, 
but to supply the wants of age and infirmity, and to surround with needful com- 
forts the dying bed of a beloved parent 

In furtherance of this design, the co-operation of those to whom the memory 
of the father is endeared by old and pleasant associations, as well as of those who 
may take an in‘erest in the character or the writings of the deughter, is ear- 
nestly selicted. That which would fall witha crushing weight upon one soli- 
tary and almost destitute woman, will be but little felt when divided among the 
affluent and the many. 


i 


In the February number of the Edinburgh Rerew, just received, there is a 
note making the amends to Mr. Dickens (Boz) for the offence given to him 
in the previous number, when reviewing his ** American Notes.” It will be 
recollected that the Edwhurgh accused Mr. Dickens of making a voyage of 
speculation to this country in order to get a copy right law passed in favour of 
his works. This Mr. D. resented, and in a letter to one of the London papers 
gave the assertion a flat contradiction in (to use his own expression) * one of the 
shortest and most emphatic words of our tanguage.” The following is the 
note we allude to: 





Note to the Article on Mr. Dickens's “ American Notes,” in No. 164 —~In 
he above article we happened \o state that Mr. Dickens went to America asa 
| * Missionary in the cause of International Copyright." We have since found 
i} that we were misinformed in sayi ig so. We had no intention, however, to 
| disparage a gentleman whose character and genios we alike esteem, by that 
| statement. We thought the cause a good cause, and that we had sufficient 
authority for what was stated. But as it would be very wrong to ascribe Mr, 
Dickens's visit to America to an erroneous cause, we willingly retract the 
statement, and regret that it was made 


The advertisements and notices in the March magazines denote a prodigi- 
ous activity in the publisi:ing world Among others we find the Anti-Corn- 
Law League occupying conspicuous ground. A letter or essay from a Mr- 
Hope who calls himself a * Tenant Farmer” figures ‘n all the periodicals. But 
the business of publishing on the continent is immense, and pages of amuse- 


men's appear in some of the foreign works. From the list presented by the 
French booksellers we select the following intelligence : 


Fraxce—Paris —The Duke of Leachtenberg has commissioned M. Dérode, 
formerly tutor at St. Cyr, celebrated for the publication of several works on 
military and historical subjects, to arrange the papers of his father for publica 
tion 

A proof of the energy with which several Frenchmen are at present devoting 
themselves to the study of philosophy, 1s »fforded by the publication, among 
others, of the * Erodes sur le Timée de Platon,” by Henry feorun ; it contains 
the Greek text and a French translation, together with a complete commen- 
tary 

Professor Liebig bas been elected a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, in the room of Arvedson, lately decensed 

Angelo Maius has been elected by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres a foreign member, in the place of the late Professor Heeren of Got- 
tingen 

The Vicomte Walsh, who is already favourably known in the literary world 
by the publication of his Travels in England and Switzerland, has just published 
a Life of Madame de Sevigné, the novelty of which principally consist in the 
clever manner in which be has thrown light on many passages in her private 
life by extracts from her correspondence. Madame Amiable Tasta has also 
lately edited a selection of Lettres of Madame de Sevigné, and written an ex- 
cellent introduction to the work, in which in a small space she gives us ao ad- 
mirable portrait of thie celebrated lady. 

The Deputy Barnave, whose name occurs often in the history of the French 
Revolution, has left a quantity of MS. works, that have hitherto been in 
session of his sister, bot are at present about to be published under the editor- 
ship of a member of the house of peers. 

The “ Recueil des Chants historiques Francais depuis le 12ieme. josqu’aa 
1Bieme. Siecle,” by Leroux de Lucey, promises to prove a gold mine to the 
writers on French history. The songs relative to the wars of the Bearner 
against Blanche of Cawulle, as well as those of the fifteenth century, in which 
the violent hatred of their English foes is characteristically expressed, give am 
animated picture of those times. 

A posthumous work of Jootfroy's, published under the title of “* Mélanges,” 
edited by Damiron, a member of the Institute. contains, among others, a very 
interesting article on the difference between Peychology and Physiology. The 





ENB ALIBIOWw. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1843. 


~ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the miscellaneous literary intelligence received by the last steamer 


most important treatise in the volome, however, i# that on the organization of 
the Philosophical Sciences, and is considered by the French scientific journals 
an event in the history of philosophy 

Among the last new novels, we may mention “ One Femme Compromise” 
and “Cheretiére d’Oveda,” by Molé; “ Aliénor prieure de Lok Maria;" 
| Etude sur la Bretagne, romans historiques,” by itre-Uhevalier; “ L’Hon- 
neur d'une Femme,” by Jules Lacroix; and “ L’Amiral de Bretegne,” by EB. 

Menard 

| “ La Vie compléte de Nicolas Poussin, avee one Suite de Gravures,” is a 





from England, we learn that some steps are about to be taken by Parliament | work of great merit, and valuable as « contribution towards the history of art. 


in regard to the further protection of copy-right. The London Athenwum, of 


the 10th of February, contains the following : 


“ An important protection to literary property from foreign piracies is about 


| The appended engravings from the works of the great master add greatly to 
the value of the book. 

The French crivie De Castre, better known by his nom de guerre, Old Nick, 
is pubvishing a larger work, entitled * Les petites Miséres de la Vie,” iliustrat- 


| to be extended by the new Customs Act, passed last session (6 & 6 Victor=, c. | 


47.,) which comes into operation in the United Kingdom and West Indies on 
the Ist of Apri! next, and in North America and the Mauritius on the 5th of 
Joly. In order, however, to carry this law inte effect, it is necessary thas the 
Commissioners of the Customs be immediately fornished with lists of copy- 
rights still subsisting. Authors, owners of copyrights, and publishers should 
bear in mind. that, unless they comply with this regulation of the act, tney will 
be excluded from the benefit of it. As this condition may not be generally 
known in the literary world, and every publicity ought to be given to it, we 
print here the clauses of the act— 

24, “ And be it enacted, that from and after the said Ist day of April, 1843, 





ed by the inimitable Grandville. 

Van der Burgh, whose vaudeville of “ Le Gamin de Paris” ioe 
European reputation, is at present publishing a senes of sketches and novels, 
entitled “ Les Enfans de Paris.” “ Paris dans le dix-neuviéne Siécle,” a com- 
panion to Paul de Kock's “ La Grande Ville,” is now in the course of poblica- 
tion, and deserves attention both on account of its life-like de-eription of Pari- 
sian irfe and manners, as well as clever illustrations by Gavarini and Daumier. 

We beg to cal! the readers attention to an admirable article on Painting 1a 
this days number ; its length obliges us to postpone its conclusion till next 
week. 
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Re AR AINE RIDER ie 


THE DEMON VISIT. 


Not many years ago, lived Baron Von Artaveld, a Hanoverian Baron, 
jag more pride than all the Hanoverian nobility put together ; and they, 
Wn wall banens are the proudest on the earth. In leaving him a pedigree of 
immeasurable length, his ancestors unfortunately forgot to bequeath him a for. 
tune along with it. This was = by the Baron; and a 
purse guilders man uous struggles to maintain onours 
7 a ‘These unequal oo sometimes ruffled the 
natural placidity of our Baron's temper; but, in the end his nature always 
rose to the top, like oil surmounting the surface of water. In addition 
to the veneration in which he held his ancestors, and on which he ground 
ed his own consequence, a strong predilection to the host stories, in 
hich his country abounded, had taken a strange possession of his mind. From 
listening long and frequently to the history of demons, wild buntemes, and ell 
the other diabléries that belong to German superstition, it is not wonderful that 
the old man got confased at times, and actually gave credit to the monstrous 
narratives that were poured into his ears. He had a daughter, lovely as sum- 
mer, and playful as a fawa; even above his cherished pride, she held the so- 
vereignty of her father's heart—she was deserving of it. Therese Von Arta 
veld had @ smile for all, but she had @ tear likewise ; in the country round who 
was such # favourite as Therese! She grew up in ber father's wild castle in 
the Harta like « sweet smelling Gower growing in a deep forest. She was ac- 
customed to all the common forms of the world, for never had she left the 
neighbourhood of ber birthplace; bot there she wasa child of nature, with 
heart healthy as in the day she was born, loving a laugh for the sake of mirth, 
& step springy from happiness, and with a sylph-like, epiritualized form. I am 
certain if any of my male readers had seen her they could not have avoided 
falling in love. : aoe 

The young girl wae well aware of her father's peculiarities ; and, I am sorry 
to say,sometimes (ook advantage of them, for to no one else did he hearken with 
greater attention than to his wayward child, as she related her wild and im 
probable tales, generally the creation of her own fancy. And she would at 
times crovs him in some trifling or ridiculous affair of pride, escaping from his 

wrath like a will o’ the wisp before the benighted traveller's eyes, until she 
had the full measure of her own fancy, when she would return, and smile away 
the storm she had raised. Few or no visitors found their way to Artaveld 
Castle ; and the Baron Henreich, with pride ready to jamp out like suda-water 
from the bottle, would have certainly turned morose, had it not been for his 
daughter's company. It may be proper to remember that, sometime before the 
commencement of our story, Therese left, for the first time, the paternal man- 
sion, in order to visit an aunt, who lived at Gottingen. 

The night was bleak, and a high wind moaned and whistled through the 
Hartz firs. {t was the month of March or April. Round a large wood fire 
sat the Baron Artaveld, and his daughter Therese, enjoying the species of 
comfort which the red blaze, contrasted with the storm sbroad, afforded. 

“ This is a stormy night, child,” said the Baron, pulling his seat closer to 
the fire. 

“ Yes, papa; end Steinbach tells me, he thinks it will be still stormier. Pity 
on those who have no house to cover them!" 

“ Very true, child; but let me hear the end of that story of the Demon with 
the burning eyes, and how he came to marry a Knight and Baron’s daughter. 
Think you there's truth in it, child?” - 

“ Certainly, papa ; my nurse Vorden says she heard it inher youth from the 
very mouth of the same Baron's seneschal.” 

“An undoubted authority,” mattered the credulous Baron, looking half 
doatingly on the laughing eyes of his daughter. ‘ Vorden is a woman of ve- 
racity ¥ proceed, my child, and in the meanwhile fill my cup with some Rhuder 
ekiemer.” 

His dutifal daughter entered on her tale, invented most probably for the oc- 
casion, notwithstanding the authority of nurse Vorden ; but she had scarcely 
come to a conclasion, when the storm began to increase in fury, and at length 
the blast blew as if the Demon of the Hartz himself was abroad. The poor 
old Baron, still under the effects of terror, which the ghost-tale had spread over 
him, was almost losing self-possession at the sound of the tempest, which he 
seemed to consider to have been conjured up by the ireful Demon whose histery 
he had just heard. 

At this critical moment, a sound at the outer gate, heard above the boisterous 
storm, filled up the measure of the Baron's fear. It had, certainly, a startling 
effect. A stranger's arrival would have been a momentous affair even in broad 
daylight at Artaveld Castle, but now—the hour and the storm—it was decidedly 
fearful, Who coald it be ! 

After waiting some time in anxious suspense, Steinbach, steward, seneschal, 
and factotum-—for no other male servant existed in the Artaveld establishment 
—entered the sitting-room, and with a countenance which would have been pale 
with fright, had not the influence of sundry cups of Rhenish prevented all such 
metamorphosis, exclaimed in the following words :—** Noble Excellency ! a 
stranger craves the hospitality of the very illustrious and highly exalted Baron 
Von Artaveld, most puissant knight of a holy Roman Empire, et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera,”’ 

The seneschal was in the habit of addressing his master with the affected 
respect by which the worthy well knew how to gain the Baron’s heart ; he ex- 
ceeded ordinary bounds, and so mingled his usval manner with the grotesque, 
that the laughing countenance of Therese could contain itself no longer ; she 
lifted up her eyes, and first a smile, and then a laugh, disturbed ina terrible 
manner the complaisancy of her father's temper. The rugged cheeks of Stein- 
bach were immovable for some moments, but he was unable to avoid the bane- 
ful glances of his youthful mistress, and as if to make up, for former constraint, 
a deluge of laughter poured forth, startling the echoing walls with its noise. 
The Baron looked vo!umes of wrath, as well he might, and his daughter looved 
happy in her conquest over Steinbach ; but the nimble Therese was instantly 

her chair, and bestowed upon his brow a kiss for pardon—who could resist 
such a kiss} not her father, certainly ; and the muscles of the senechal’s face 
being now reduced to their wonted gravity, the Baron was restored to equa- 
nimity. 

“ What is this stranger like, seneschal !” : 

“A very strange-looking personage, most noble mein herr.” 

* Does he—that is, has he any appearance of ” 

* Yes, a very great one, most excellent Baron.’ 

“ Ter Teuple ! thou sayest not so—what! thinkest thou this man of the 
other world |" ; 

“ He is terribly black, most noble Count ; and as tall as the town-hall 
steeple of Gottungen.”’ 

The Baron shuddered. 

“He says he has a message which must be delivered into thine own ears.”’ 

The Baron felt a chill creeping over him. 

. * ‘fimmel /” he exclaimed ; * a message! he may not be denied—admit 
im. 

The stranger entered ; he seemed of gigantic stature ; and his dress was a 
dingy black, rendered gioomier by the flickering light of the fire and candles. It 
did not escape the Baroa's eye, that every part of it was of the same sad co- 
lour ; neither did he fee! at ease on beholding a countenance of an unnatural 
red, covered with coal black mustachios, and shaded by a black hat, over which 
drooped a dull black feather. 

“ Herr Count,” said this strange personage, in a voice which seemed only | 
to belong to another world, ‘*I seek my shelter from the inclemencies of the 
night ;" so speaking, he threw himself upon a chair, and rolled his eyes round 
and round the room. P 

No wonder the Baron's heart patted, patted like the ticking of a clock— 
only somewhat faster—it was some moments before he could loosen his 
— from the top of his mouth ; at length, with a great endeavour, he 
said— 








, 





“A stranger, be he who he may, is welcome at Artenbeld, on a night like 
this ;—may | crave thy name?” “Not yet ; Mien herr graff—allin good 
time—ho! ho!" and he laughed a laugh that almost caused the Barou's heart | 
to jump out of his mouth, » Let us have a strong cup of wine.” The wine | 
was broaght, and he poured a large quantity down his throat. | 

The rain now battered against the window-shutters, and the wind howled } 
fearfully among the ruined parts of the building. The Baron would have given 
even his pedigree to have been in any other place than where he was ; to his 
disturbed imagmation, the Stranger seemed to have increased in stature ; and | 
as he watched his eyes, he thought they resembled fire more than a pair of na- | 
tural eyes should do; so feverish had he got, that when his daughter rose, | 
intending to go away, be imtumated to her, by every sign and gesture, to remain, 
more than sufficiently fnghtened at the idea of beimg left alone with the curious 
stranger. 

* Holho ! wery pleasant,” said the stranger, breaking the silence into which 
they had fallen, and Gixing his red eye bails on the pallid countenance of his | 
host 

* This is a cold night, and the fire is ple 
knowest—ho ! ho!” 

The Baron jumped half a-yard off his seat at this startling assertion. There | 
was another pause, and a second time the stranger woke it. ‘“* | remember 
being in this castle when thy ancestor Oddo Von Artaveld defended it, battle- | 
ment and tower, against the lawenechts of the Elector of Saxony.” The Ba- 
ron looked ; his whole face lengthened into fearful wender “ That was my 
great-grandfather's father ; he lived three hundred years ago.” “ Ho! ho! ho! | 





ssant—I came from a hot place, thou | 





how ; Pledge me in « cup, Herr Von Artaveld.” 
The Baron more than hesi todoso. He thought the stranger's eyes burnt 
and he felt that it would be a tacit compact with so mysterious a 
guest. “ Pledge!” cried the stranger in a voice of thunder. “I do, I do,” 
said the Baron, reduced to the last stage of terror. “Thou thoughtest me not 
sufficient good co yto pledge cups 1 Ho! ho !” and 
the stranger's scr laugh ran through the whole apartment. At this the 
Baron started up in a paroxysm of terror, hysterically exclaiming—‘ The de- 
mon with the burning eyes!” His daughter supported him, and he compara- 
tively recovered. stranger becan— 

“So thou knowest me. I ama capital acquaintance—eh? Ho! ho! ho! 
My master has sent me with a message to thee.” 

* Alle quien Geistren, loben den Herrn !’ ejaculated the Baron, without 
being able to say more. 

- Listes,” said the Demon, rising up ; ‘“ my master says, thou shalt give me 
this maiden im marriage.” 

“My daughter !” 

“ If thou refusest, then woe upon thee, Henreich der Artaveld ! the curse 
of my master and myself shall be upon thee inthis life and for ever!” 

“Ob my daughter! Andto ademon!"” muttered the poor Baron, every 
limb and every muscle trembling and perspiring with fear. 

* Dost thou agree! Be quick, for | must soon be on my way.” 

The Baron turned towards his daughter ; the Demon came near him ; his 
flesh crept with horror. “I agree!” he scarcely was able to articulate. 

“Excellent!” said the blushing Therese, clapping her hands. “* What 
does thou mean, Papa, by going to marry me to a denon—so wild a looking 
one,toot I thank thee for thy kindness,” she added, dropping a little inimt- 
table curtsey. 

The Baron stood half way between terror and surprise ; he was now com- 
pletely bewildered. 

* Herr Demon, will it please thee to doff thy lion’s skin 1’ And the terrib'e 
black stranger, by throwing off several articles of false clothing, not to omit 
the mustachios and the red paint from off his face, stood a good handsome 
youth, with light auburn hair, smiling very deceitfully on the wicked counte- 
nance of Therese. ‘ Papa,” said she, taking the stranger by the arm, “this 
youth is Ernest Betterspelt, of the town of Embden, ond student of Gottin- 
gen, University, and now my affianced husband,” curtseying again. ‘I met 
him at my aunt's.” 

“What! what! and thisis no demon? and ye two have played upon me 
thes to force from me such a promise, knowing well that thou couldst never 
have obtained it otherwise, to a man so much beneath thee in rank. O! 
Therese, thou hast broken thy father’s heart.” 

“No, indeed, Sir, I hope not, | have only given thee a son-in-law.” 

“Never! my promise is not binding.” 

“Tt is, and it must be.” 

“Never! the son of a paltry bartering merchant marry a daughter of the 
house of Artaveld—with sixteen quarterings !” 

“And no guilders,’ interrupted Therese : ‘‘ now for my high birth, Ernest 
here shall give us guilders.” 

“Silence, disobedient girl, such a marriage may never be. Master Ernest 
Betterspelt, since such be thy name, out of my house !” 

‘“* A promise is a promise,” still replied the teasing Theresa. ‘ My dear 
papa keeps his promises as religiously as his honour ; and if I had not been 
aware of the truth of this, I would mever have joined Ernest in a plot which 
was only to cheat papa to bestow happiness on his own favourite Therese.” 

“ By the three Kings of Cologne! never shalt thou marry him,”’ cried out 
her exasperated father. 

Some four days after, Artaveld Castle saw a sight which it had not done for 
a long time, a feast going forward according to the best means of the Arta- 
veld family. It was the marriage feast of Ernest Betterspelt and Therese Von 
Artaveld 


| 








TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 
Of the finest description,in CANADA WEST, late Upper Canada, are to be disposed 
of by the CANADA COMPANY, upon the most liberal ana favorable terms yet 
offered. 





BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, possessing advantages which render it 

a eye eligible to every description of settler, and in which a bad farmer is 
scarcelyfto be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9.000—havil g been in- 
creased 1,800 souls during last year. The ‘erritory has the advantage of excellent 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich, the 
District Town, which has an excellent harbor—its population is upwards of 900. There 
are here many excellent storesor shops. mechanics, piaces cf religious worship, re- 
sident clergymen, cood schools. &c , and the higher branches of classics are iso 
taught The healthiness of the climate, and fertility of ine soil, and abundance of 
living streams are proverbial. 

These iands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balance in five annual instalments 
with interest; or by way of lease for twelve years—no money being required down — 
the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year: £3 for the second year; £4 forthe 
third year; £6 5s. for the fourth year; £8 for the fifth year; £Y 5s. for the sixth year; 
£10 5s for the seventh year; £11 for the eighth year; £12 for the Oh year; £13 10s 
for the tenth year; £14 10s. for the eleventh year; £16 10 for the twelfth yea’. These 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid. a deed for the freehold issues to the lessee 
free of charge—discount being alowed for anticipated payment. The Huron dis- 
trict is distant 55 miles from Llamilton, at the head of Leke Ontario, and is (2 miles 
from London, Steamers ply daily from Lewistown and Niagara to Hamilton, 40 miles, 
and the dis’ ance by rail-way froin Buffalo to Lewistown is 8 miles. 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of : 0 to 200 acres euch, in old settlements scat 
tered throughout every part of the Province, and in blocks from 2,900 to 9 000 acres 
each, situated in the Wesiern District, are offered for one-fifih cash, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest ; or under lease fur twelve years, no money be 


ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present up- 
set value of the lands, thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 10s per acre, the interest 
thereon is £3, which sum and no more is the rent—full power being secured to the 





the present upset price, and thereby save all further rents 

Assuming the rent to be as above, lls. per acre, the advance required for the deed 
would be ts. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five vears; or 2s. 6d. per acre advance 
if paid subsequently and previous to expiration of lease 

Tre lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. Iss. £1 4s. £i 17s. 6d. £2 5s. £2 1%s 
64. £3, £3 7s. Od. £3 15s. £4 Qs. Od., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. 


settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 


~~ " " ande ‘¥ » ' 7 | » . xe - } eo | pont 
Every information and lists of lands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying | Sully, |WOCThompsor 


(if by letter post paid) to the Company’s Offices, Frederick strect, Toronto, or Gode- 
rich, Huron District. 

The Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the 
Albion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York 

Canada Company's Office, Frederick st. Toronto, 15th March, 184 
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Ror MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation ‘or the Hatr 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. [tis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosed in anew envelope from stee 


| on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar 011," surrounded by a combination of 


A |g =< ten —_ a ggg a my a ae 
. E. Judkins, Commander, leave Boston the above Saturday 
oo “Ota cher ae $120 ; been Halifax, $20. eve 





RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES — 
Gem neaenes tes Get a eecae Pe Na ne cereus at 
tem of prosecuting ir solid regard to the of t ec 
have succeeded in raising the renown ot their House (ohigh 1s modelled after the 
London pian) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and ne Gomtome, for wholesale and retail, 
Howqua's celebrated Black Tea ; the nighest ge of Oolong, Pekoe, Sonpuy, Ning- 
yong, Vongou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, lmperials, Young Hysons.and skin 
to be returued in all cases if not approved of, when the money will be promptly re- 
funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st.. and Broad- 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-Im* 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WaLES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money \o their friends, can obtain the same, eitner by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and fall directions in sums of 
Li, £2, £3, £4, and £5. 
to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERLOOL, the branches of the Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England. Scotland, and Wales. 
‘This is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in G 
Britain or Ireland, as it preclades loss by mail. . * gr 
Pruited lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
Mar. 1)-4t. 8. J. SYLVESTER. 22 Wall st., and 130 ineniwer, N.Y. 








RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY,No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 


elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no room, however 


well furnished, can be called complete,and which are considered by competent 

to be the mosteffective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. m Judges, 
These shades have now been in genera! use in all climates for more than five years. 

so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 18 


decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 


demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety everinvented of the 
reai fransparent Washable Window Shades; and thosearticles are wa) ranted te wash 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subseri, 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. N Y- 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar |2-if 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN 

Lieut. Hosken, R. N , Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 

From New York, From England. 

16th March, for Liverpool. lith Feb., from Bristo!] via Madeira: 

llth May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 

29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July, from Bristol. 

12th October. for Liverpool, 16th September, from Liverpool. 

7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov. ,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


N ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully ir formedt nat the 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montreal, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the — of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Siks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanuas, Plain and Faney Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Itahan Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive O11, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal. 
For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vvse, London, and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. HE. Jaudkins, Commander. 











BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston, 


BORA, GON cdadittacticdntosésbicbspimtbietnen 4th Feb. Ist March 
ee cath Rs a an 4th March Ist April 
DORE, TOU cncocnaneencoccecscoocnssminte= 4th April Ist May 
BP RENS. "WER cngdbn ncdsacdenthdeasctsscestgeee 1th * 16th ** 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for, For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sepang Pam New; Days of Sailing from 
York London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, Wm ~ , < 20). Gor Gig ae 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, “ss, * 8, “ 20:March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.ChadwickiFeb. i, June 1, Oct. 1 —h, “ i %,.39 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, SS ee ae 
Quebec, F H Hepvard,| “ 20, “ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, lHovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Switzerland, Chadwick. * 40, * 16, Ce a *. Se 

HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, “« @,. * SH, ** 20 May 7, Sepi. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ay eens te ey eS ap 
Toronto, }R. Griswold, “a Bo * BH “« 10) “* oF, * SF, * oF 
Weetminster, iG. Moore, + go, * 20, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain norowners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless reguiar Bilisof Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. , Masters Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 

| York. 
Argo, iC. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, * s .*. “ lGjMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
I ly iD. Lines, “sm, * “oe * 3, * —™» ~ © 
j\Howe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dec &| “ 2, “ 4, ®@ 9 
| Rhone, 'J. A. Wotton, “ 16, © 26, “ J6lunme 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “. i? Tee (a, * 3, 8 > & 


, 
Albany. Watson, May 8, Sept. 8. Jan. S| ‘** 24, ** 26, % 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold “ NM OY , * )6[July 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, ' f *@ Oy owe oS * “por 


, 
Duch d’Orleans,/A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| ** 24, * 94, “ 94 
“« 16, “ 16, “* i6]Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa. iW. W. Pell. = — ” 24, “We 8, * &, = | 
These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ’ 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 








| WEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS—NEW PLAN. 


beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the *ignature of | 


the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labe! the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02* letters 

Row lanad’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid.the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freck!es and other cutaneons disor- 


ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 


Rowiand’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative | 


properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 
AS 4 security against counterfeits a smal! jabel is attached to every bottie and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents fo 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
26] Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
/ Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,iéth March July,and Nor 
Ist March, Jutyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dee 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, BE. Funk, master 16th May Sept and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combiming al)that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 


with every requisite, withthe exc ptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended fo: | 


these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen 
sse actually incurred anthem. Por freightor passage. applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 


every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

Ships. | Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| wiede Sailing from 
| York. | iverpool. 4 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, lyuty 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7iAng. 25, Dec. 25, April 28 
Virgiman, — j Allen, “13, “ Ia, ‘“ 13/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May | 
| Moatezama, A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7, * Si WM of 
| Roscius, J. Collins | & 95, “ $5, a 25; “« 13, * 13, “ 43 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April i es i9, “ 19 
Independence, Nye, ef © 7, $6 a a 3, “ 
Sheffield, PF ae, | SoS ope 1, Feb. 1, June : 
N ro iCrop r “ 19 “e 19 “e 9 “ Fe a“ Vs 
| Cambridge, = {Barstow, \Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19, 8 19, “ 19 
| Ashburton H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘* , fi 7 95, * 3, “ 
|S. Whitney, |Thompson, | “13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13)\Nov. 1, Mareh I, July 
| Columbus, Cole, “37, “ 1, * 2 & 7. gt 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, | ns + 8 “sa “me  * 8 
| South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June yj « 39, * 19, “ 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | “ 7, ‘“* 7, “ 7 “ 95, 25, “ 9% 
United States, Britton, ; er = 4 i ee 1, April 1, Aug. : 
England, . L. Waite mM. = ms, te ee Re =. 
| Sagtek, a siday, * ] «wos * 95; « asl as ag, —“-— 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, |Nov.1. March 1,July I“ 19, “ 19, 1 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations for en The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
$100. without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 2% guineas includ- 

res st ¢. and bedding 
™Reitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responszble for any letters, 
parcels,or packages sent by them, unless reguiar bilis of lading a re signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Evrope, Co) nue, Come Aneerur 

iow ¥ and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARS -L, N.Y. 
| New York, and Cam BARING. BROT YERS & Co., Liverpool. 
r y ri € id.am Vnited States 
Agents fo: ships 8. Whitney, Virginian Sheffie -ane Vnited . 
ROBERT KERMiSL. N.Y. 
| T. & 1 SANDS & Co., Liverpocl. 
+. 7, > Trete ndence. R » and Geore Washingtosm 
ents for ships Patrick Fenry. endence. Ro-coe c ce Wa " 
As . GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILi & Co., Ramford-st., Liverpool. 
or ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 5 
= at eee B. K. COLLINS & Co., wew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Live rpovs 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KXuperial Parliament. 

House of Lords, February 13. 
Lord CAMPBELL rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the appoiptrment 
of a ee mien to aie the law relating to defamation aad libel.— 
Their lordships must be aware that the state of the law, as it at present 
stood, was exceedingly unsatisfactory. It was a subject that strongly de- 
qanded legislation. The boundary of the law on this subject ought to be | 
determined and its limits defined. It was necessary for the protection of | 
private character and for the general security of the public. The law on this 
gubject was at present more defective than it was on any other point. Their 
commercial code bad been improved and simp! ified, their criminal code had 
been rendered more humane, andat the same ime more effective ; but the 
law respecting defamation and libel had been left untouched, and still re- 
mained vague, uncertain, and ineffective. The noble and learned lord then 
seeded to take a view of the state of the law from the time of Edward I. 
to the present period. Mr. Fox's bill of 1792, though it gave to the jury an 
extended right of decision, did not at all alter the law of libel. It gave the 
ry more extensive powers, but the law remained the same. The common 
w alone governed the subject; bat what could be expected from the com- 
mon law in cases that related to the publication of particular documents ?— 
Assuredly the common law which existed in the time of Richard I. was not 


i 


‘was the extremely unsatisfactory state in which the law at present stood. — 
The law made a strange distinction between spoken and writien slander. If 
the words containing the libeilous matter were in writing, the party was 
Jiable to an indictment, but merely spoken words, however severely they 
might ,reflect upon individuals—whatever imputations they might convey 
against the character of individuals—were never made the subject of criminal 
proceedings. For illustration, if a man had proclaimed at a public county 
meeting that the member representing that county in the House of Commons 
bad murdered his father, no criminal proceedings could be instituted against 
him for so so infamous an accusation. It would be necessary to proceed 
against him by a civil action. Why make this distinction, for words spoken 
were as calculated to makea breach of the peace as words written and print- 
ed? This was the present state of the law of libel in this country ; but it 
was different in Scotland and in France. English judges had bitterly lament- 
ed the existence of such alaw inEngland. He had previously stated thet for 
words merely spoken no reparation could be obtained, unless by a civil pro- 
cess, unless reflections were made upon a man’s professional character, or 
you accused him of having a contagious disease. (Laughter.) A man might 
be called a liar or a scroundrel and he had no remedy, but simply assert that 
he had got the hooping-cough or the meazles and the case was immediately 
altered. (Laughter.) Such, then, was the law of libel until the middle of 
the last century. It was true that by the present state of the law proceedings 
might be commenced in the ecclesiastical court, but the only penalty which 
could be enforced in that court was making the defamer do penance in a white 
sheet; but even that punishment, if such it could be termed, would be abol- 
ished by a new bill which it was intended to introduce into the other house 


| too often defeated. 


| Very strange one. 






Se 


how experienced by a defendant on the trial of an information before the 
Court of Queen's Bench. Noinformation was now granted unless the proe- 


| eculor was in a position to negative the charges brought against him, and 
| unless the pasty proceeded against was unable to substantiate by affidavit the 


accuracy of the facts alleged. On the trial, however, the defendant might 

be able to prove the truth of all he had asserted, in consequence of being able 

—- the witness whom he might not be able to induce to swear fo an 
davit. 

Nevertheless, the jury were instructed and informed, that if the falsehood 
of the charges had not been proved to the satisfaction of the Court, the case 
would not have been sent to trial, and thus the defendant, even before trial, 
was placed in the position of a guilty man, and the ends of justice were but 
There was yet another point to which he must advert— 
namely, to the proof of publication. Now, the law as to publication wasa 
It was held in former times that if a man even laughed 
at a libel which was read to him he was liable as a publisher. In our own 
times even it had been laid down, that all the registered proprietors of a 
newspaper were accountable for every thing thet might have been published 
in that paper, whether they had or had not protested ever so strongly against 


| their publication. [Lord Brougham was understood to remark that such law 


was wrongly laid down.] That might be, but if such were the case, surely 


| the necessity was the greater for a more definite law—a more authoritative 
adapted to the wholly altered circumstances of the 19th century. Yet such | declaration of what proprietors of papers were responsible for. 


As the law 
at present stood, it had the bad effect of deterring respectable people from 


| connecting themselves with aries aa an evil of great magnitude when 
, 


the power of the press was considered, and the consequent desirability that 
it should be placed under the direction of men of honour and of integrity. — 
(Hear, hear.) One mre point, and he had done He alluded to the un- 
| certainty of the punishments for libel. At present, a convicted libeller 
| might be punished either by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
judges. 
law had none. 


| Brees of guilt. 


The law did not distinguish in any way between relative de- 
There was nodistinction made by it as to the party by whom 


| law did not appear to care whether the libel was made accidentally or under 
| false information, or knowingly, wilfully, and with corrupt motives. At 
| present, too, there was ne limit as to the term of imprisonment. The sen- 
, tence of imprisonment for ten or twenty years might be considered harsh, 
| but such a punishment would not be illegal—it would not be what in law is 
| termed error. Now he would ask, ought that to be the state of the law ?— 
| Ought there not te be gradations of punishment, as there were gradations of 
|erune? (Hear,hear.) For these reasons, he would ask their lordships that 
| a select committee be appointed to consider the law of libel! and defamation 
| He had been asked why he h:d not at once brought in a bill upon the sub- 
ject. His answer was that he had byno means sufficient confidence in him- 
| self to propose that his views should at once be adopted by the Legislature, 
and also that he considered it of the last importance that they should inquire, 


| investigate, and consider this subject in committee, and should have an op- | 
| portunity of examining witnesses, not only consisting of the law authorities | 


of Parliament, by which bill the abclition of the ecclesiastical courts was | of this country, but also of the lawyers of the continent of Europe, together 
’ - 


contemplated. The defects in the law of libel were so great, 80 anomalous 
and startling, that many had wished that a licenser of the public press were 
appointed. With regard to libels of a personal character, that was considered 
as a libel which had a tendency to bring an individual into contempt, odium, 
or ridicule. He was not sure whether even a caricature ought not to be con- 
sidered libellous. He did nut know whether one of * H. B.’s” last political 
pencillings was not indictable. ‘Two noble triends of his were represented by 
distinguished caricaturist as basking in the sunshine of Whig reform, and 
sharing between them the patronage of Chancery. (A laugh.) It might possibly 
be in the recollection of their lordships that in 1704 an ex officio was filed by 
the Attorney-General against a newspaper called the Liverator for the publi- 
cation of a libel. Lord Chief Jnstice Holt, that able and constitutional 
judge, presided over the bench on that occasion. In his charge to the jury, 
Lord Holt said, that he considered it libellous to reflect upon the Adminis- 
tration of the day. Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crown, a book of great 
authority, when speaking of libel, said it was a very high aggravation of the 


libel if it tended to scandalize the Government by reflecting upon those to | 


whom were intrusted the administration of public affairs. He (Lord Camp- 
bell,) had often been placed in a perplexing situation when asked, as he often 
had been by foreigners, by what law were we enabled to discuss the conduct 
of the Government. The fact was, we had none. The next point had a 
reference to bringing the truth befcre the jury. The criminal law commis- 
sioners had given it as their opinion, that in order to make a libel indictable 
it must be false as well as libellous. In 1702 Lord Holt had laid the law 
downto the same effect. It had been established by numerous cases that in 
an indictment on information for libelthe truth could not be received in evi- 
dence. In the cases of “King v. Finerty,” and in thatof Sir F. Burdett, it 


had also been decided that the truth could not be received in mitigation of | 


punishment. By such a rale the law confounded those who were guilty, and 
who ought to experience certain punishment, with those who had not incur- 
red any moral guilt, but had only stated what was the truth. Mr. Starkie, 
who was placed at the head of the law commission, had, in his admirable 
Treatise on the Law of Evidence, given it as his opinion that in the present 
state of the law no court or jury could punish a libeller except on the supposi- 
tion that the libel was proved. The leading journals.of this country, he was hap- 
py to be able to say, were very respectably and honorably conducted. They 
carefully avoided attacks on private character, and respected the sanctity of 
domestic life (cheers) ; but there were, he regretted to be compelied to say, 
several journals of a different character in existence which lived by slander 
and by pandering tothe bad and vitiated taste of those who had a taste for 
acandal. The conductors of these journals lived by extorting, as he was cre- 
dibly informed, large sui.s0f money by excluding trom or inserting articles 
on private character in the columns of the paper which they conducted, or 
by threatening to reflect upon the honor of families, unless large sums of mo- 
ney were given to them. When such wretches were prosecuted they com- 
plained of the law of libel, and in this way endeavored to excite public sym- 
pathy. They said they were the victims of a defective law, for if they 
bad been permitied they would have been able to establish the truth 
of all their statements. If such persors could be punished as wilful libel- 
lers their labors would soon be atan end. It might be asked, why did they 
mot, instead of proceeding by action in such cases, institute more effectual 
and snmmary remedies? In many instances, however, it would be impos- 
sible to insure justice by pursuing such a course. Suppose, for instance, 
that the offence laid to a plaintifi’s charge was committed in a foreign 
country? In such a case, what difficulties would there not be in adducing 
evidence as to the truth or falsehood of the allegation? For instance, a 
ease occurred a few years ago, in which a man who had been convicted of 
forgery in France, and sentenced to the gallies for the crime, came over to 
this country, and set up as an instructor of young ladiesin music. The fact 
Was stated in a public journal. An action was brought against it for a libel. 
A copy of the conviction—nay, exemplified copies of all the proceedings 
abread, were brought into court and tendered as evidence «f the truth of the 
libel. They could not be received, and the jadge was obliged to instruct 
the jury to convict the defendants. There was another case on record also, 
which was probably more immediately in their lordships’ recollection. A 
wumber of persons were detected in having conspired to carry out one of the 
most nefarious and extensive systems of fraud that perhaps was ever attempt- 
ed to be put in practice. Certain swindlers at Florence cons,ired t wether 
to cheat all the principal bankers of Europe on the same day. The scheme 
was detected and exposed through the menium of a public journal—The | 
Times newspaper. A civi! action was brought against the printer and pub- 
lisher of that paper ; but, by dint of the greatest trouble, and the most un- 
bounded expense,evidence was brought to show that the conspiracy had exist- 
ed, und a verdict was returned for thegefendant. The consequence was, that 
the principal merchants of the metropolis entered into a subscription, and 
Presented a very honorable testimonial to The Times for the means it had 
used in exposing this nefarious design But suppose one of the parties to 
this action had proceeded by indictment. In that case the truth of the libel 
could not have been set up asa part of the defence. His noble triend behind 
him (Lord Denman) would have felt it his duty to resist all evidence as to 
the truth, and the defendants would have been found guilty. The conse- 
qevence would have been, that those who received the thanks of the city of | 
London for their exertions would have been liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. But then a question arose as to whether, in all cases, they ought to 
admit evidence of truth as a justification. Now, on this point he owned that 
he differed from every one who is considered agreat authority on this sub- 
ject. There were cases, he thought, in which a person guilty of a single of- 
fence, who afterwards re-established his character, and lived in good repute 
With society, might be greviously injured by a publication of his single 
crime. Insuch a case the reiterated publication of the truth ought, he 
thought, to be considered rather an aggravation than a justification; but these 
were matters of detail which would form proper subjects for their lordsbips’ 
deliberation. He (Lord Campbell) did not ask them to; gree wiih al! the 
©pinions he expressed ; he was only anxious to impress upon them that the 
law required some a!teration. . 


(Hear, hear.) 


But there was another point 


| with all those meinbers of the profession who had in any way addressed thei 
minds tothe consideration of this question. 
committee he owned that he anticipated the most beneficial results. He 
| felt deeply the importance not only of regarding the interests of the press 
Upon the question, but also of looking at the interests of the public. He 
| felt all the desirability ot carefully guarding and protecting private charac. 


restraining its licentiousness. In his opinion, these objecis would be best 
j attained by rendering the law more certain, more humane, more effectual, 
and more in harmony with the opinions and feelings of the people, «nd it 
was tor these reasons, therefore, that he moved their lordsh'ps, that in the 
terms of this motion, a select committee be appointed to consider the law of 
libel and defamation. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that in rising to second this motion, he wished 
| their lordships to uaderstand that if he did not now enter into a discussion 





Although however, the judges had a discretion in the matter, the | 


| the charge was brought, or as tothe party against whom it was brought—the 


From the labours of such a | 


ter, and whilst they upheld the liberty ot the press, of sternly checking and | 





| to which he Gctioed to call their attention ; he seawall: to the hardships | tions of Niagara rushing from the hat-bri ; : 
| ps ¥ orenry d hat-brims of the drivers to the Macintoshes 


with which 


ing which separates the works going on in Trafalgar-square from the C 

cross footway, shone out in all the splendour of ai-ouhes red letter. Com 

spicuous among the rest blazed forth “ Tom Burke of Ours,” in letters tem 

inches square, and revealed to the wayfarers of the mightiest metropolis of the 
coh, att another portion of “ Our Mess” was served up, and ready to be de 

"The rain ceased ismal to make 

at noon, bat still the day remained \ 
desirable to go down and laugh at the five commissions ep he - 


through the ompty ceremony of openizg the padlioment. cot ee ory the 
evening, when | knew there would be some smart talk 
| mons began first, with a large assemblage of members on both sides, 
about as slovenly and as stupid as usual, save the mov er and seconder of the 
address, who were both in military uniform, the mover in scarlet, the seconder 
in blue and red, both young men, and rather good looking, cepecially Lerd 
Courtenay, the younger of the two, and evidently the more at his ease. He 
realiy spoke with great fluency and considerable animation, or at least enough 
to appear to have some interest in what he was saying; but as he had to ge 
over all the topics of the speech, the harangue became inevitably tiresome 
so I walked into the region of the House of Lords which commoners are per. 
mitted to tread, and there found business just beginning. There might have 
been about twenty peers in the house, which, undoubtedly has a far more 
respectable, legislative appearance than the House of Commons can boast of 
On the opposition side were Lord Fortescue, Lord Clanriearde, Lord Cam 
bell, all of them familiar enough to Dublin eyes. On the treasury side pa 
the mover and seconder of the address, both in scarlet uniform; the mover 
Earl Powis, an elderly, grey-headed man, though only lately come to his title, 
in consequence of his father being so unreasonable as to live to the age of 
eighty-four years. The seconder, the Ear! of Eglinton, the hero of the tourna- 
ment, had nothing striking in his appearance ; it would not have been so had 
| he been in armour, with his well-poised lance in his hand. Close beside them 
was the Duke of Wellington, looking exceedingly well. His hair is now ae 
white as milk, and you would say he looked as like a French abbe as the great 
| military hero of England, the foremost man of all the world. He was dressed 
in black clothes, with a stock round his neck of purest while, fastened behind 
| with a silver buckle, and he seemed the personification of neatness. He 
showed, in the course of the evening, that his mind was as bright, Vigorous 
and decisive as the best friends of England and Queen Victoria could wish a“ 
}to be. With great punctuality to the hour to which the house had adjourned 
| (five o’clock,) the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst walked in, robed in his black 
| gown and wigged, and took his seat ou the wooleack. He then rose to read 
her majesty’s speech, amid a cry of “ hats, hats,” some of the peers having 
forgot to uncover, which is the accustomed mark of respect when any comme- 
nication from royalty is read. The speech having been read, Earl Powis rowe 
to move the address, but as his lordship's oratory was not very exciting, b 
returned to the House of Commons y 
By this time Lord Courtenay had finished, and Mr. Miles, of Bristol, wae 
making his oration as seconder of the address. He clasped his hands, ead held 
| them steadily all the time he spoke, as a soldier when he gets the command 
to “stand at ease.” He went on very steadily with what he had to say — 
| sometimes tripping for a moment, but soon falling again into the thread of hie 
discourse, which was manifestly an effort of memory from beginning to end 
| and a very good plan too, when the judgment is not quick and the linagination 
not fertile, 
When Mr Mills had said his say, up rose on the opposition side Mr. Charles 
| Wood, member for Halifax, son-in-law of Earl Grey, and of course brothes-in 
law of Lord Howick. These two did form a party of themselves during the 
| Inst year or two of the Melbourne ministry, from which they had upon some 
| crotchet or another, seceded. Lord Howick was the head of this dual party, 
and Charles Wood was Lord Howick's “tail.” It appears, however, that now, 
in the time of their adversity, this party of two bas joined the main body of 
|the Whigs again, under Lord J. Russell's lead rehip, #0 Charles Wood 
advanced to fire the first shot. He is rather an uninteresting Henry Grattan 








| 


| of the merits of the question, it was not because he undervalued its import- ish-looking man, (1 mean Henry the living, not Henry the Ulustrious,) with « 
| ance—it was not because his opinions on it had undergone any change ; for | long face and a high narrow forehead, He spoke tolerably well, though with- 
| since 1816, when he first brought the subject forward, they had only been | out the least approach to grace of action, or agreeable modulation of vows. He 

more fully confirmed ; but it was because he entirely agreed with his noble | said nothing about an amendment—lhinted certain doubts about certain pointe 
friend as tothe importance of the object in view, and the desirability of well | of foreign policy, though, upon the whole, disposed to think well of it, aud 
and attentively considering the question in all its bearings. Let what might | ended with some laudition of the infallible wisdom of Mr. Huwkisson, and 
be the result, however, one effect he did hope for —that an end would be put | some sharp sarcasm upon the difference between the minister and many of hie 
to the impunity at present enjoyed by far the most pernicious portion of the 
press—by that class of libellers who devoted themselves to the abuse of pri- was a pause in the house which is very unusual during the progress of a debate, 
vate worth and private character—who degraded their vocation—who abused unless when for 4 few minutes the speaker happens to retire. For the most 


| the liberty of the press by their sordid, their malignant, but, above all, their | part one sees four or five all jumping up together, and anxious to be heard. 
sordid conduct—who committed cruelties not to be described upon the feel- , and Sir Robert Peel rose 


supporters on the question of free trade. When this orator sat down, there 


ings of individuals—who outraged the decencies and invaded the sanctity of 
| domestic lite. He meant those most infamous and detestable persons of whom 
| it was impossible to speak in terms too strong of their despicable and detest- 
able conduct—of those wretches who drove a traffic with the terrors of man- 
kind, ay, and even of womankind—who carried on their trade—he was 
obliged to say—under the very eye of Parliament ; who, for the most part, 


went unpunished even under the very eye of the law—who extorted plunder | 


| and amassed private fortunes by their vile, their slanderous, their detestable 
| publications. If, only, the result of this committee was to put down this 
| class—even then he should consider that they had effected an enormous 
| good. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR merely rose to say that he had no objection to 
offer to the motion new before the house. 

Lord BROUGHAM.—Not regularly ; but you will come now and then.— 
(A laugh.) 

Lord DENMAN merely rose to say that he was quite willing to consent to 
the appomtment of the committee. He only regretted that the noble lord 
had not more lolly stated his views a# to the amendments of the law which he 
had in view. When his noble friend stated that in other codes the law on 
this subject was better than our own, he (Lord Denman) would like to see 
the enactments in those codes by which his noble friend proposed to improve 
our own. He had nodoubt that our law might be greatly improved, in some 
points, a8 in prescribing the maximum of punishment in casesof libel. As 
to the truth being admitted as a justification, there would be the greatest dif- 
ficulty inapplying that test. He would not say that there might not be many 
cases in which the occasion of uttering defamatory matter might be a justifi 
cation; but pleading the mere truth would not only produce no benefit, but 
would cause in many instances the greatest possible evil, by allowing parties 
trom malicious motives to rake up forgotten facts which had been repented 
of and atoned for. With respect to prosecutions for libels against proprietors 
of newspapers and booksellers, it would be remembered that, in 1798, Mr 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, was convicted of publishing a libel be- 
cause his shopman had sold a pamphlet written and published by Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield, which pamphlet he had refused to publish, and he had given ex- 
press orders that it should not be sold in hie shop. His shopman, however, 
sold a copy of it against his express prohibition, by mere accident, and thus a 
respectable man was sent to prison for eight months, because, in the eye of 
the law, he was considered the publisher of the libel. This would not bethe 
case at the present time; still it was desirable that there should be no doubt 
or risk upon the subject. He should support the motion of his noble friend 

After afew words from Lord COTTENHAM and Lord CAMPBELL, the 


motion was agreed to. 








MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
London, 10th February, 1843 


Dear Hazny—lI arrived here safe, of course. One always does in these 
days of the ascendancy of steam, and the decay of stage-coaches. 

You wished me to write you something about the meeting of parliament, and 
I must try, though I fear there is as yet little of imterest to be said. The 
opening of the session was shorn of its accustomed splendour by the resolve of 
the queen not to open parliament in person. Your highly-estimable maiden 
aunt says there was a good reason for this, which it is not possible I should 
know any thing about, and which ought not to be explained to me. This may 
be very true, but “they do say” (ride Mr. Crabbtree in the School for Scan- 
dal) that the first lady in the land was by no means inclined to forego her ac- 


customed share in the opening of parliament, till that greatest of authorities | 


with ladies in a certain condition, namely, the doctor, shook his head, and said 
it must not be. "Twas well it was so settled, although to the infinite disap- 
pointment of some hundreds of grown-up children, the dearest delight of whose 
souls is in sight-seeing, and who would make greater efforts to obtain tickets 
for the House of Lords, when the queen goes there, than they would to save 
a village from starvation or the fames. “Iwas well it was so settled, for no 
force of fivery could have stood against such a day. 
down, borne upon the western blast, and almost emptied even London streets 
of foot passengers Melancholy was Whitehall, and desolaie the wide waste 
of Charing-crose. Nothing to be seen but cabs flying along, with small imita- 


The sheeted rain poured | 


| On this occasion the house waite: 
He was evidently not in spirits. He is not thinner, but he seems a much 
| more worn man than when I saw him last; very pale, and seeming more like & 
man at the end of the session, exhausted with repeated debates, than one com 
| ing fresh to the encounter, and prepared to endure the six months parliamentary 
| fag which are before him. Probably, not only the difficulties of the country, 
| but the recent death of Mr. Drommond by a blow intended for the premier birw 
self, may have, as Othello says, ‘a little dashed his spirits.” Whatever were 
| the cause, it certainly did not seem that “his bosom’s lord sat lightly on ite 
| throne.’ He spoke very deliberately and emphatically, but apparently with 
an effort, as if forcing out his words. As an indication of the temperament of 
| the minister, it may be noticed that though the conclusion of Mr. Wood’ 
speech was rather a sharp attack upon him, he began with much coolness, and 
considerable solemnity, to express his great gratification at the unqualfied 
| approval of the foreign policy of the government to which the honorable gea~ 
tleman had given utterance. He was telking for half an hour, and had traveb 
led all over America and the East Indies, before he came to the subject of 
| commercial policy, upon which Mr. Wood had twitted him, and he then spoke 
of it with as little of the animation of retort as if he had been reciting an imte- 
| resting passage from the multiplication table. He was, however, clear enough 
| and emphatic enough, in stating that he did not mean to propose any important 
| commercial changes this session ; that at present he bad none in conterapla 
| tion, but that he adhered to the principles of commercial policy he had pro 
pounded last session, and that when he did propose farther changes, they 
would be founded upon those principles 
After him rose Lord John Russell, and to my surprise 4 good many mem 
bers rose up from both sides of the house and walked out, while his lordship 
| was clearing his throat to begin. T'o accuunt for this it should be mentioned 
that the clock then marked some minutes after seven, and ibly these gem 
| tlemen were made reckless by certain internal cravings for dinner. 
Johnny Russell spoke better than I ever heard him speak while he was a 
minister. He was then in the habit of mouthing long-wordy, pompous sen- 
| ohadee. in which the sense bore about the same proportion to the sound, aw 
Falstafl’s consumption of bread did to his consumption of sack; but this evening 
| the noble lord was quick and fluent in his elocution, and his manner had the 
ease of common conversation, with more precision and force than common eom- 
| versation requires. He was about as disingenove as ever, but he was most 
| decidedly smart and effective. ‘The little man looks hardened, like a piece of 
dried lemon-peel, and seems in good health for the sessional work, 

When he sat down I thought the debate would have eaded, but daft-fighting 
| Charley Napier got up, and began to talk in his broad Scotch accent ; #0 I tre- 
| velled again towards the Lords. It was only necessary to stand at the door to 
| hear the debate, for Broogham was «peaking as loud as when he used to ha- 
| rangue a multitude in the open air, and with the same Scotch accent, and 
| matchless distinctness of utterance. At the moment I arrived, he happened te 
| have fallen foul of M. de Tocqueville and his bluaders about America and the 

right of search ; and his voice was pealing forth m accents that might have 
| been almost beard in France, if no storm had been raging in the channel, bie 
| astonishment at the gross, the monstrous, the incredible ignorance which had 

been displayed by those who ought to have known better, upon the subject of 

America and the right of search. 
| The House of Lords had grown hot, and the noise was rather much, and 
| finding a certain Mr. Wallace wp in re House of Commons, and no ch of 
| an amendment, I thought it pleasanter to get home to Harley-street, where 5 
| had some sensible, agreeable talk with the women-kind, and was asleep before 
either house adjourned 

J might now very easily give you a disquisition upon polities, and tell yom 
| how wrong every body is about every thing, save myeelf and « few other equally 
| profound political philosophers. But as your cousin is waiting for me to drive 
| with her to an exhibition of pretures in Pall-mall, and as you would oe 

bably set but small store by the political wisdom which J might umpart, unk 
| it better to say good by, and assure that | am, dear Harry, yours wy, 





ok. 

a 
Mrs. Sharp, of Clare Hall, London, hes signified her imtention to give the 
som of 2001. towares erecting a monument, in Bemborgh churchyard, to the 


| memory of Grace Dal ng 
j P 





THE GREAT IRON STEAMER. 
The great iron steamer, the largest vessel ever built, intended to ply be- 
tween country and New York, is now complete, except her decorative 
and she will be enabled to go to ses, it is believed, in the Spring of the 
year. The following details respecting her can hardly fail to prove in- 
teresting in the United States, where she will soon be an object of wonder :— 
She will be capable of accommodating 300 first class passengers in fore and 
after cabins, and of carrying 1600 tons of merchandise and upward. 

He accommodations will be as perfect as ample space, ingenuity. the fine 
arts, and the best of taste can produce. She will be appomt and fitted with 
every invention relating to steam shi which the present generation has intro- 
duced. The arrangements made for officers, crew, servants, and a limited 
number of second p passengers, are mostexcellent ; if the combined powers 
of man could ensure success, t his wonderful vessel will not be found wanting 

The following are her dimensions, with detailed particulars of the iron used 
in her construction :-— 


base edavosenece gee - 320 feet. 
On gO eelabiapiae ene mh ae 
Depth (total from inside of the upper deck to the keel).... 31 “ 4 in. 
Draught of water when loaded .......- bide cccs ete ante 16 “ 
Tonnage (old measurement). ..- - nee ee eece cere cere cece 3500 tons. 
Displacement of water when drawing 16 feet.........-.. 3000 “ 


ines, four, of 300 horse power each. 

The plates of the keel are os inch thick, and all the plates under water are 
3-8 wo half an inch thick at the top, except the upper plate, which is 5-8 She 
is clinker built and double rivetted throughout ; toward the extremities and 

ite aloft the thicknesses are reduced gradually to 7-16ths. ‘The ribs are 
framed of angle iron, 6 inches by 3 1-2 by half an inch thick, at the bottom of 
the vessel, and 7-16ths at the top; the mean distance of the ribs from centre to 
centre is 14 inches, and all these ribs will be doubled ; the distance is then 
increased to 18 inches, and then gradually to 21 inches at the extremities. 

The boiler platform is of plate tron, supported upon ten iron kelsons, of 
which the centre ones are three feet three inches deep; these kelsons are 
formed like the flooring of iron plates placed on edge. The hull is divided 
into five distinct compartments, by means of water-tight bulkheads. ‘The decks, 
five in nomber, consist of the cargo deck, and an intermediate one of iron, and 
two cabin decks, 7 inches thick, and an upper deck, 5 inches thick of wood ; 
these are strengthened and supported longitudinally by three courses of wooden 
upright pillars, nine inches in diameter, ranning from the kelsons to the upper- 
most deck. ) 

Her rigging is hermaphrodite, with six masts, the whole of which, excepting 
the mainmast, (which ts square-rigged,) lowers, a8 Cecasion requires, on a level | 
with the deck, being secured at their bases in sockets, hinged, of a firm and 
peculiar construction. She will be propelled by Smith's patent Archimedean | 
screw, of the proper power and size required by the four engines of 1200 horse 
power, which are to work it , 

These engines are splendid specimens of mechanism, as complete as they 
can be manufactured, and have been placed in the vessel at right angles, for 
the purpose of their working to suit her build, and for the better distribution of 
their dead weight. There are six boilers, with four feeders to each. The 
whole of the above, and indeed every thing connected with her machinery and 
constroction, have been manufactured at the Great Western Steamship Com- 


pany’s depots. 








Sunmary. 


A professional gentleman, well known in Nerwich, by the name of Bexfield, 
executes Handel's chorus, ‘ But the waters overwhelmed,” playing the whole 
of the bass with the pedals, on the organ. Where will execution end? 

Mr: Norman McDonald, formerly under Secretary for Ireland, is about to be 
married to the Dowager Countess of Essex, formerly Miss Stephens. 

Conscience Money.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of £5, “ of which the revenue of the stamps was defrauded about 
a year ago," —transmitted anonymously. 

Pursers.—The half pay of these officers will be increased from the Ist of 
April next, as we observe in the navy estimates, an additional sum of £6,200 
is taken on this head. Some are to have £155 2s. 6d. per annum, or 63. 6d 
per diem. 

Lady Peel. —t is with extreme regret we have to state, that the lady of the 
Premier has been suffering from a severe nervous affection ever since it was 
ascertained, by the admission of the murderer M'Naughten himself, that Sir | 
Robert Peel was the distinguished personage the assassin intended to have | 
shot, instead of the unfortunate and lamented Mr. Drammond.—Essez Herald 

A Voltaic Telegraph is about tobe laid down by the Great Western Rail 
way fram Windsor Castle to the Houses of Parliament aod Buckinghain Palace 
The effect of this will be that, on important occasions, when her Majesty may 
be at Wiadsor, any intelligence of extraordinary interest can be transmitted in 
less than a second of time. 

Great League Fund.— We learn that, up to the present time, the returns 
of subscriptions, made to the League make an aggregate of nearly if not quite 
Forty Fiwe Thousand! ‘This is, of course, exclusive of Londoa and many 
other places {rom which large sums may be expected. Indeed, a very large 
number of cards are still out; and we understand that even additional cards 
are being issued daily, Nor is there any desire to call in these cards prema- 
turely ; so that the great League Fund is still to be regarded as only tw pro. 
gress, though, doubtless, very sa'isiactory progress ; but stil as by no means 
approaching to completion.— Manchester Guardian. 

Death by Means of Tight Lacing.—An inquest was held on Tuesday at the 
Vicarage House, Combe st., Nicholas, on the body of a good looking young 
woman, named Jane Fowler, a servant of the Rev. FL. Moysey. From the 
evidence it appeared that the unfortunate young woman had, for some time 
past, laced herself unusually vightly. On Thursday evening she appeared iil, 
yet not alarmingly so ; but on the following morning, soon alter she had dress- 
ed herself, she became seriously ill, and expired before a surgeon could arrive 
to her assistance. An examination of the body was made, whichclearly show. 
ed how death was caused, and a verdict was returned to the above etfect.— 
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dud were tow without opposition, in amendment to those attem 
be passed by Mr. Fergusson, respectively. 

In amendment te the firat— 

That the meeting of Saturday last was regularly convened notice 
ing been signed by the Chairman and Secretary of the psec adler Sodas 


pted to 


tutions in that parish, and 14.000). to various Missionary and charitable insti- 
tutivns in Scotland, and has besides made the parish of Cembeltown her 
reversionary legatee, which will give it an addition sum of 30,0001. 

Troubles of the Kirk.—The Government have raised, in the name of the | that it was called (in accordance with the example set us by nearly every Dis- 


officers of state, an action of damages against a Presbytery in Areyleshire, | ‘ict and Township in Western Canada) for the purpose of re-organizi 

for refusing to settle an unacceptable presentee in the parish of Muckairn, and | Constitotional Society, which was formed in 1834 and re-organized in 1696, 

we understand thet the damages they claim amount to 15,000! , although, by « | % Oppose by every legal and constitutional means (now as loudly called for as 

recent decision of the court, the patrons get the vacant stipend. This step | then) a set of men who under the cloak of Responsible Government are doi 

on the part of the Government is decisive, and pots an end to all prospects of | ¢¥ery thing in their power to depress insult and degrade Her Majesty's loy 

a settiement of the Chureh question. —Caledonian Mercury pra beste =< Queen of poo ga and her Ministers are indebted for 
Berth in the Snow —A few days since, a young woman named Jannet Camp. I ” stile Lf he ae ane of the British Empire—Carried. 

bell wife of Robert Bain, resident at Gentiemore Stratehallade, was on her Srnat Gels walneal »/ dens sith diselai : . 

way to her father who resides at Farr, accompanied by her sister and ayoung| 4 oi lomapiae ees tee Pt motives ascribed te 

man nemed Angas Gorden. When about two miles past Leadnogullem (1 as far as they can, the appointment to offi 4 he Co, ermination to oppose 

was then ten o'clock at night), she felt the dains of labour, ana Gordon imme. | ¢ ) mr only of Pes screrg lo rage hem oo af ae of the Peace 

diately started off to Kirtomy to procure assistance and a conveyed leaving the } he staan ty tewethes afew ine Sy wily ay of whom were actually 

woman — he sister behind. When the man returned he found that the Society” and « Hunters’ Lodges” tw sty Te “ ie or the “Alliance 

‘ of overt 
were url removed, cod wh mother and cod arednig remehaly we | Js, Government and erating Republica lowttainy nt place, and who 
“toa ’ 4 y "| in furtherance of their nefarious project did not hesitate to murder Her Ma- 
. jesty’ | bj . i arried 

Hern his Horse.—This is the name affixed to an engraving of a por- ’ i, pha ae poe ey tm theit property to the fames.—C : 

trait of the Deke of Wellington and his celebrated charger Copenhagen, by That this Meeting can di hing i j 

Mr. Haydon, which was exhibited last year in the gallery of the British Instito- | grat of Lord Stanley, sy day Reames } Dalim yeaah tg a 

tion, in Pall-mall. The picture represents his Grace on foot, his hand resting | Administration to warrant the appointment to office of roll and 4r- 

on his horse ; he is supposed to be surveying the plains of Waterloo, several fe ; Sp 


Wa those who left the Country in the hour of danger and who f f 
years after the battle, and to be contemplating the scene ofhis victory. At the | } be d ‘ : ental npr yay 
time the painting was exhibited, we took the Opportunity of giving our opinion a ee with .cthoms to sabvers the Goreenment of thie sl 


of it; to report our notions of its merits or defects would now be superfluous. In amendment to the fourth 

The picture was painted for St. George’s-hall, at Liverpool, and there we be- Th ie eed j 

) ,at L ’ . at as the time is fast approaching when his Excellency the G 

gle now is The plate from which the prints have been impressed is by | neral may be expected to ~~ foot, the Government a er nage 
r. oar po who has given a faithful copy of the original, and in some respects | meeting avail themselves of this opportunity to express how deeply the ; de- 

improved upun the work of the painter. As an engraving, the print, which is plore His severe and long continued indisposition and how gratifying it 4 Id 

published by Mr. M‘Lean, of the Haymarket, is meritorious ; and for those | he to them to bear of ~ speedy recovery of His Secciieasy and of shuent> 


who like to add something of the romance of history to history itself, the con- | in their nat : 
templation of this engraving will be gratifying. It isa good picturo fora mess- family.—-Carried. ive codniry of His Excellency, Lady Bagot and their amiable 


room or the parlour of an old soldier. In amendment to the fifth— 


A petition to the Queen, from manufacturers and others, being one of seve- That the Men of Gore have ever been among the first to tender their grata- 
ral whose gross signatuers are stated to be above 160,000 of the residents of | lations and support to the Representative of our Most Gracious Sovrei As bat 
the metropolis and its environs, praying for the commutation of the burdensome | after the insults heaped upon them by those who were there eppumate te 1837 
imposts on Waterloo, Scuthwark, and Vauxhall bridges, for the benefit of the | and 1838, under the authority of the present Provincial Administration, the 
public, but more particularly that Waterloo bridge. having, by statute 56 | feel that they best consult the honour of the District and their own Chieneet 
George III., cap. 63, been legitimately constituted the commemorative monu- | in withholding any expression of their feelings until the intentions of the Head 
ment of the splendid victory of Waterloo, might be made public property, was | of the Government are unequivocally made known —Carried 
yesterday presented, through the Home Office. Thus were the tables turned upon the adininistration party—thus ended the 
largest meeting ever assembled in Western Canada—a meeting called by the 
supporters of the Goat, in a district considered to be entirely in their interest. 
Its results have exceeded even the most sanguine expectations of the friends 
of conservatism, and its moral effeets will be felt through the whole political 
society of this great province. It will tend to sustain the sinking spirits of the 
friends to British connexion, and reclaim the wavering to a sense of duty. 


VINDEX. 








CANADA.—THE MEN OF GORE. 


To the Editor of the New York Albion. 


Sir—lIt may not be uninteresting to the numerous readers of the Albion 
throughout the British Provinces, to have some accouat of the recent political 
movements in this part of Canada. Under this belief I shall endeavour to de- 
scribe them as briefly as possible. 

The conservatives of the Gore District, in accordance with the general con- 
viction, that a more organized system of action was essential, held a meeting 
of their party at the court house in Hamilton, on Saturday the 11th instant, for 
the purpose of reviving the constitutional society. The meeting was numer 
ously attended, there being at least twelve hundred persons present. The | — - - 
only attempt at opposition arose from the Honourable Adam Fergusson who NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1843 
had the indelicacy to protrude himself into a mecting of his opponents unin- | ——————_________ male Nk ts 8 
— iW , Lit —- ta We are of course without any later intelligence from Europe ; but we have 

ve Fion. gentieman made a speech repudiating the objects of the meeting ad selections a j sh 3 , 
bath Gan tineasd co har el ae itt me Be lam a ikon se ines som ponte from the resources within our reach as will, we trust, 
length hissed down, and what seemed most singular was his not being re- prove gratifying to our readers. 
sponded to by a solitary voice in so large an assemblage. Sir Allan Macnab 
replied to him and — 1. political inconsistency in we biting and sar- LAW OF LIBEL. 
castic language as caused the perspiration to roll off the Hon. gentleman’s a eilied : ‘ 
brow in profusion. A few ox sovighe to this, however, a rest meeting The ambiguous, undefined, and elways unpopular law of libel, is about, 
of the District had been called by the warden for the Wednesday next after | %® bope, to undergo some amendment and pur ification in the House of 
the meeting of the conservatives upon the following requisition, signed by Mr. | Lords. Lord Campbell, late the Attorney General, brought forward his 
Fergusson and some sixty others of the administration party. motion for this object on the 13th ult., and his lordsnip was, we ate happy te 


This proceeding evidently had a twofold object. First to prevent the at- 
t - see, supported by L ‘ y 2nmé 4 y 
tendance of the yeomanry of the district at the conservatial meeting ; to effect supported by Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, and the Lord Chancellor, 


which they industriously circulated reports that the meeting had not been Lyndhurst, who all agreed that a change was necessary, and promised their 
legally called by the sheriff or any other authorized person—a particular pur- | SUpport to the noble and learned mover. Lord Brougham entered into the 
posely omitted, as being improper on occasions of party meetings. This ma- | plan with his accustomed zeal and immense ability, and the few words he 
noeuvre, however, had a contrary effect, and only made the conservatives more dropped show how deeply he feels the importance of te subject The case, 


active and vigilant, and tended to promote the successful results of the meet- , , Wh ‘ 
ing. And secondly, the liberal party, not yet aware of the falling off of their | 4owever, has its difficulties, and any law will require the greatest legal skill to 


Hamilton, 20th March, 1843. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 1-24 5 3-4 per cent. prem. 
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| supporters since the last general election, which returned two radical mem.- | make it effective without being oppressive. Lord Campbell proposed the ap- 


bers for this district, determined on this occasion to get up such a demonstra- | pointment of a committee ; but his learned brethren, it will be seen, being anx- 
tion in favour of the local Goat as would at once overawe and silence the 

rising hopes of conservatism. How far they succeeded the sequel will dis-| ' ; 
close. That the latter was their chief object is proved by the fact that the | with too much delay. The committee was, however, granted; and the busi- 
Hon. Adam Fergusson, in his speech on Saturday, openly challenged his op- | ness will proceed. The.crime of slander, as well as libel, will be embraced in 
ponents to meet him on Wednesday tf they dared. Upon which the following the enquiry ; and we should infer that in framing any new law it will be a 


notice was forthwith drawn up, and signed by nearly one hundred persons | leading object to punish the licentiousness of the press, which has now proceed- 
present, and afterwards printed in handbills, and circulated through every part 


tine dineiet: ed to such intolerable lengths as to endanger the peace of society, destroy the 
“ Notwe.—We the Undersigned particularly request the attendance of our | happiness of families, and render a great blessing a terrible scorge and a curse. 
Friends at the Meeting called by the Warden of the District for Wednesday | The burning words of Lord Brougham on this point were of the most impres- 


: . ” , } 
next, at Noon, at the Court House, in Hamilton | sive and striking character. They will be found, with a report of the whole 
These circumstances greatly enhance the results of the meeting called by 2 
the warden, as affording a fair test of the strength of parties. 
The day at length arrived, and shortly after ten o'clock the sleighs com- 





ious for some immediate proceeding, regarded this course as being attended 





debate, among our extracts. 





The London Times. in its article on this discussion remarks 








menced pouring into the town, in processions of from twenty to one hundred, 
4 from all the avenues leading into it. 

A woodcock, with four white legs, was shot on Friday, at Keasby, in the By twelve o'clock the whole of the parties had arrived and taken up their 
county of Cornwall. respective positions on opposite sides of the stand erected for the speakers. 

Extraordinary Anecdote of a Dog.—Many marvels hava been narrated con- | The numbers present were, I should think, fully four thousand. Shortly after 
cerning the dog and bis attachment to man, but we know not that we have | noon Mr. Wetenhall, the warden, commenced addressing the meeting as chair- 
ever heard of anything more extraordinary than that which we are about to tell | man in a set speech, hut was interrupted by Sir Allan Macnab, who informed 
our readers, Atthe Red Lion Hotel in this town, there is an old one-eyed, | Mr. Wetenball that he had no more right to assume the chair than any other 
worn-out deg, of the terrier breed, named Crib. He lies about in the yard, or | person present, unless voted into it by the meeting. Mr. Sherilf McDonell 
etable, or kitchen, and enjoys his ofium cum dignitate just as is most agree- | was then proposed, and upon a division was found to be elected by a very 
able to himself and consonant with bis age and infirmities. Possessed of a| large majority. This decided the fate of the day. Mr. Fergusson, however 
proper sense of his own merits and position, be is somewhat particular as to | presented himself to the meeting, and persisted in moving the following reso- 


Exeter Gozette. 





the compeny he keeps, and one of the few persons admitted to his friendship | lutions, which he held in a printed handbill, but he could not obtain a hearing. | 


was the late lamented J hn Baker, who was kind to the old animal, as he was Resolutions intended to have been passed by the administration party : 
to everybody and everything, and took a great deal of notice of * poor old ** ist Resolutcon—That, an anonymous placard having appeared im various 
Cribby’ For some two years past Crib bes probably not been 100 yards from | places of this District, calling upon the inhabitants to meet for the re-organi- 
the Lion gatewyy ; indeed, as we understand, he would not follow any of the | zation of the so called ** Constitutional” Society, and certain inhabitan's of the 
servants or hangers-on on the prenises. Now, last Tuesday was the day ep | District having met for the purpose of re-organizing the same, we deem it to 
pointed for the Toutand of Mr. Barker, and the hearse used on the melancholy | be essential to the public interest that we should lose no time mn expressing 
occasion belonged to Mr. Mitchell, and consequently proceeded from the Lion | our condemnation of the attempt which is thus made to create political dis- 
yard. Stra geand unaccountable as it may seem, it 1s nevertheless true that | sension, ard to disturb political tranquillity which is so necessary for the wel- 
thie superannuated dog, which had scarcely been off the premises for two | fare of this Province.” 
years, and which never, by any sort of accident, followed any of the pot boys | 2d Resolution—That with the ostensible view of including loyalty, 
or other servants, accompanied the hearse to Mr. Barker's late residence, sat | perpetuating the connexion with the Parent State, the object of the Agitators 
opposite the door vutl the body was placed within it, walked by ‘he side ot | appears to be, to revive that spirit of hostility between neighbour and neigh- 
the mournful procession to the church of Little St. Mary, remained opposite | bour which has for so many years retarded the prosperity of this colony, and 
thereto unt! the remains of his friend were consigned to their final place of | which. under its persecuting influence, threatened to dissever that hearty 
rest, and then quietly returned home onattended, the hearse having quitied the | union of feeling towards the Tite Kingdom which now so universally sub- 
scene some time before! We pretend not to offer any comment upon this ex | sists.” 
travrdinary occurrence, but we assure our readers the facts are as we have} ‘* 3d Resolution—That, much as we deprecate the disturbance of the public 
stated them to be —Cambridge Chronicle, Feb. 28. | tranquillity, we pledge ourselves to use every effort to subvert the machina 
Lord O'Neil, conservative, was elected on Monday week, at Dublin, as a) “Ps of our opponents, and are ready if necessary, to repel their charge of dis- 
representative peer, in the room of the fate Lord Gort.—Feb. 8. loyalty by an organization in support of the enlightened principles of the Bri 


P | tish Constitution, as exemplified in the recent speeches of Lord Stanley and 
Agricultural Improvements wn Ircland — ’ mathe ele ’ P — 
£ pr land. —Thorough draining and other im-| ©) Robert Peel, and as guarranteed in the recent changes of the Provincial 


provements are bow going on to an extent quite vuprecedented in this country | administration.” 
pa at ah teri years & vast change will be witnessed in the agricul |. 414, Resolution —That we take the opportunity of the present Meeting of 
. ’ | the District to present the following addresses to His Excellency Sir Charles 
A Hazardous Calling. —Dr. Graves 2 Dublin physician, io seconding 8 re-| Bagot, and His Excellency Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, respectively.” 
solution of the ** Medical Benevolent Fund Soc iety of Ireland,” larely, gave 
the following startling account of the mortality of the healing professioa in that with the ostensible objects of the requisition, namely to address the present 
country :—"* Compared with the other professions. physicians are very short- | Governor General upon his leaving, aud the new one on his arrival in the 
lived Even lawvers enjoy greater longevity. Bot in Ireland the mortality | province. Their real motives clearly appear to be as [| have stated, to frown 
amongst medicel men is infinitely greater than in Ey gland, for in this country | down the first systematic organization of the opposition. As soon as the radi 
typhos 'ever alone cuts off more then one-fourth, as will soon appear from & | cals found themselves outnumbered they retired with their champion Mr. Fer- 
most important statistical report drawn up by Drs. Stokes and Cusack.” gusson at their head to hold a hole and corner meeting at one of the hotels, 
Sir Pever Laurie stated in a pablic court last week that male criminals were | leaving the field in the undisputed possession of their opponents One of the 
never reformed, and females seldom 
before him, tv trial, in the hope that she would be transported 





It will be observed that the three first of these resolutions do not quite tally | 


“He (Lord Campbell) explained the extreme deficiency of the present 
law, its exemption from improvement, while both the commercial and the 
criminal code had been rendered more simple and humane, and the ano- 
maly it presented as to the punishment adjudged to written in comparison with 
spoken hibels. This he illustrated by several examples ; and, after speaking in 
high commendation of the leading journals of the public press, lamented that 
the law was as powerless to protect them from the attacks of those whose 
crimes they exposed, as it was to repress publications which existed only by 
pandering to a vitiated taste for scandal. As instances of the inadequacy of 
the present law, he adduced a case in which, in despite of the most conclusive 
evidence as to the truth of the statement, a verdict had been given against a 
journal which had denounced an escaped convict, and also that in which his 
Lordship had, while Sir John Campbell, so ably conducted the defence of The 
Times in an action for «lleged libel on a person accused of having been impli- 
cated in a conspiracy to defraud the principal continental bankers of Europe. 
With respect to a most important point—proof of publication—the decisions 


| were most contradictory, while in punishing the offender the law took no ac- 


| 


count of his comparative culpability, but awarded the same sentence whether 
the libel was the result of false information or wilfully and corruptly com- 
mitted.” 

The Times bere makes reference to its own remarkable case, to which we 


and | drew the attention of our readers at the time of its occurrence. The early 


exposure given by that eminent journal to the desperate and dangerous con- 
spiracy formed by a company of adroit villains to swindle nearly all the emi- 
nent banking houses on the continent, had a most happy effort in frastarting 
their designs. These swindlers actually had the audacity to prosecute the 


| Times for libel ; and though they recovered no damages, the paper, neverthe. 


less, was put to very considerable expense in defending itself. The merchants, 


| and others raised a subscription to reward the Times for its intrepidity, 


but this the Proprietors refused. The fund was then invested for the purpose 
of creating two Professorships in the King’s College, giving the Proprietors of 
the Times the right of nominating one of the Professors for ever. We advert 
to this remarkable cirenmstance now, #s being so very honourable in all 
respects to what is really “the leading Journal of Europe , We shall report 


| the pregress of this matter to our readers 





The Army.—The army estimates for the present year having been brought 
before the House of Commons, it will not be uninteresting to our readers, we 
are sure, if we attempt to place before them the changes contemplated to 


| be made in this important element of our country’s power aod our country’s 


He sent a femsle, who had been brought | printed placards containing their resolutions having fallen into the hands of 
the conservatives in the morning, the following resviutions had been prepared | cently concluded at Washington, have justified government in proposing & re- 
’ 





pride, as well as glance at the many interesting facts connected with it, which 
were elicited in the debate, which followed. 
The successful issue of the war in Afighanistan and China, and the treaty re- 
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present strength of the army, which then 
d officers, and rank and file, exclusive 
of troops employed in India, 100,846. This reduction is to be effected by 

the recruiting service, at home and abroad, in 59 reg ts, and 
allowing their strength to be reduced by casualties to 740 rank and file each. 

It will be good news to our brave fellows m Canada, to learn that three regi. 
ments stationed there are to return home as soon as the weather will 
permit. Since the demonstrations of sympathy on this side of the lines, ther 
had been nineteen battalions employed in the province, instead of nine, the 
number employed there in 1837. The paid volunteers in Canada are also to 
be disbanded. 

Mr. Hume, as was to be expected, maintained that the reduction in the 
army might be carried much further; but he was answered that it was necessa- 
ry for the well-being of the service, for the discipline and proper organization 
of the troops, and for enabling them to retain those physical powers and other 
attributes of a fine, a valiant army, for which they were distinguished, that the 
number contemplated should be kept up for the present year, at least,—not the; 
the home service required it, but that our dependencies demanding two-thirds 
of the number, the remaining one-third was necessary for affording reliefs to 
those abroad. That it was a principle adopted by every administration since 
that of Lord Liverpool, that our troops should not be allowed to remain longer 
than ten years abroad or five years at home, that the latter was but a sufficient 
time to allow for regenerating the energies of the British soldier. The exi- 
gencies of the service, however, had been such, that of the regiments coming 
home, one had been twenty years and a half in India, another twenty years, 
and another twenty-one years and some months ; and of the twenty-three regi- 








ments now in England none had been there, three years, and before their return | 


they had been fifteen, eighteen and twenty years abroad. , oo 

An addition of one thousand men had been made to the force in Australia in 
consequence of the increase of convicts in Van Dieman's Land, who now 
amount to 16,000 or 18,000, an astonishing number. Two regiments are coming 
home from China, whilst three remain there, indicating we should think, that 
it is intended to keep a military force at all the ports to which, by the late 
treaty, we are permitted to trade, as it is hardly probable that three regiments 
would be required to garrison Hong Kong. 

Previous to the debate on the army estimates above referred to, Lord John 
Russell seems to have deemed it, not unbecoming, to advert to the fact, that 


the Duke of Wellington was at this time, at once, a member of the Cabinet | 


and Commander-in-Chief, and to remark, on the impropriety of thus placing the 
authority, influence and means of promotion, which accrued to him ia his latter 
position, at the service of his polit cal associates. 

Sir R. Peel at once assumed all the responsibility of the proceeding. The 
appointment had been the joint and unanimous act of Her Majesty's advisers, 
he said ; and it had met the approval of the country and the army. It was ad- 
mitted that during recent times, it had not been usual to combine the two dig- 
nities in one individual, yet that there was no constitutional rule against it, 
and as far as constitutional analogy went, there was the first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, under the late administration, who held a seat in the Cabinet, and the 
other Admiralty Lords, all member of the House of Commons, and these pre- 
sided over the whole naval service, and all promotions in the navy were at 
their disposal. 

We would be the last to decry a proper sensitiveness to the danger of em- 
ploy ing the power of patronage, to the promotion of party objects, but we can- 
not conceive a case in which such feeling were less called for than this. Who, 
so proper to place at the head of the army, than he who had so often lead that 
army to victory? Who, so little likely to abuse the power it gives, than he, 
the extent of whose ambition never exceeded the legitimate desire of the 
patriot-statesman and soldier, and who now enjoys the affectionate veneration 
and unbounded confidence of his country, beyond any precedent in that coun- 
try’s history 7 





St. Patrick's Day.—Some discussions have taken place in the daily papers 
of this city, in consequence of a circumstance that took place at St. Patrick's 
Dinner. It appears that the ‘* Friendly Soves of St. Patrick” invited Mr. Bare- 


lay, the new British Consul, to their anniversary festival. The Consul at- 


tended, but was not prepared for the following toast, which was the 9th in the | 


regular order : 

“The memory of Fitzgerald, Emmet, and their associates. Like the im- 
mortal Washington, rebels to their King, but Patriots to their Country.” 

Music, * Oh breathe not his name.” 

On this toast being announced, Mr. Parclay refused to drink it, got up and 
left the room. 

This course he was bound to take, and unpleasant as the alternative was he 
had no other. 
ment; at all events it is unfortunate that they invited the Consul there to hear 
it. We are far from thinking that any affront was intended, because the charac 
ter of a number of the gentlemen of that very useful and benevolent institution 


is a sufficient guarantee against any such indecorum. It was probably want 


of thought and reflection, and what Irishman ever did reflect on St. Patrick's | 


Day, with the good cheer offered in honour of the Saint, before him’? It is 
more a matter of regret than of blame, and the sooner it is forgotten the better 





CANADA. 


We insert a communication from Hamilton, which not only speaks for itself, 


It is to be regretted that the Society introduced such a senti- | 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


We have not by any means intended to permit our old friend—fellow-citizen 
we may almost call him—to go away from among us, to be seen of us, perhaps, 
no more, withont offering something im the nature of a public tribute to his es- 
tumable character as aman, and his efficient yet always courteous and judicious 
conduct as the servant of a foreign power. For nearly a quarter of a century 
he has dwelt in our city ; for almost half an ordinary life-time we have known 
| him personally, and there 1s scarcely a native-born resident, perhaps, whose 
| form and features are more generally known. Indeed, though as the represeo- 
, tative of a foreign government he has been, officially, among us and not of us, 

it seems hardly possible to look u him as an exotic—as anything but a 
genuine New Yorker; and when © dea to the new home which he pro- 
poses to make the place of his retirement, we shall miss him exceedingly. 

We shall look, but in vain, for the vigorous step, the robust form and hearty 
expression of tenance which bear up so bravely under the weight of his 
more than three score and ten winters ; we shall no more see him soverly trot- 
ung along some out-of-town road, on his old white horse, breathing the tresh 
air of the summer dawn, at an hour when scores of younger men are still hug- 
ging the dear delusion of a morning dream ; nor shall we see him braving the 
keen encounter of a winter wind, without cloak, or dread-nought coat, or upper 
Benjamin, or anything more than a blue spencer besides his ordinary consular 
frock with bright official buttons. He will be seen of us no more, but we shall 
not forget him. 

We intended to place before our readers copies of two addresses which have 
been or are to be presented to Mr. Buchanan, on his approaching departare— 
numerously signed, one, we belive, by citizens generally, and the other by 
ciiizens and residents of British origin. We had some idea, too, of giving an 
outline sketch, at least, of many works, benevolent or otherwise laudable, in 
which we know that he has taken an active part while holding the office of 
| consul at this port; but having accidentally come into possession of a paper, 
drawn up by an Irish gentleman who has lived almost, if not quite, as long in 
our city as Mr. Buchann himself, and who knew him in Ireland—this paper, moro 





| 








over, containing a brief narrative of good deeds done by the ex-consul almost | 


half a century ago—deeds highly honorable both to his head and heart—we 
have chosen rather to place it before our readers. 

Mr. Buchanan's public career may be said to have commenced so far back 
as the Irish rebellion of 1798, when he joined the Orange association, which 
was then a body of true and zealous loyalists, and also enrolled himself in the 
attorney's corps of volunteers in the city of Dublin, where he was practising 
the legal profession. 

His zeal, sagacity, and discretion having become known to the Government, 
| Mr. Buchanan was selected by Lord Castlereagh, who was then the Irish Se 

cretary, to counteract the efforts of the disaffected in his native county of 
| Tyrone. Onarriving at Omagh, the capital of the county, where his father 
resided, he found that Lord Portarlington, who commanded the Queens coun 
| ty militia quartered there, had disarmed the inhabitants. Mr. Buchanan at 
| once interposed his authority, and restored above 300 stands of arms to their 
| owners, at which Lord Portarlington was so displeased, that he threatened to 
withdraw the sentinels. Mr. Buchanan thereupon turned out with sixty of the 
most respectable inhabitants, ready to mount guard, but his Lordship deemed 
it prudent to yield, and the county continued loyal and quiet 


selves under officers of the King's appointment, and without pay, to preserve 


| Dublin, and happily arrived on the morning when the accounts of the defeat 
| and murder of Lord O Neil by the rebels, near Antrim, reached the c upital, 
| with exaggerated statements that the whole North of Ireland was in rebel! on 
To correct this report, Mr. Buchanan's arrival, with the address, was forthwith 
| placarded all over the city. Soon after this, Mr. Buchanan, having become a 
| magistrate of Tyrone, was selected by the Marquess of Abercorn, the lieuten- 
| ant of the county, to carry into effect the arming of the loyal population ; and 
| finding that the Roman Catholics were to be excluded, declined taking any 
| part in the measure His remonstrances against the injustice, as well as the 
impolicy of such a course, induced the Marquess to send him to Dublin, when, 
| on his representations to the Lord Lieutenant, the order was promptly counter 
| manded 
The plan of arming, however, was not carried into effect, but Mr. Buchanan 
| embodied a corps of yeomanry, of which he held the command, under the son 
| of the Marquess, the members of the corps being all Orangemen buttwo. His 


| influence was happily exerted to repress the spirit of insult and outrage which | 


| began tu prevail, between the Orangemen and Catholics, and such was the 
| effect of his example, that the corps, in order to show their good feelings to 
| the two Roman Catholic members, requested Mr. Buchanan to allow them to 
march in their uniform to the Roman Catholic chapel at Newtown-Stewart, 
where the priest gave an excellent conciliatory address to an immense multi- 
tude attracted by so extraordinary an event; and such was the effect produced 
| upon the entire corps, that the members unanimously voted two days’ pay to 
| aid in repairing the chapel. The good feeling thus awakened had the happiest 

influence upon the peace of the county. The effect of such conciliating efforts 
| led Mr. Buchanan to advocate Catholic emancipation, so that his conduct was 
noticed by the Roman Catholic Board of Ireland, who voted him their thanks, 
and a piece of plate. 

The plate he refused to accept, on the ground that should he receive it his 
influence would be diminished, but the letter conveying the vote of the Board 
he still retains with just appreciation, as an honorable testimonial and a me- 
mento of those trying times in which he bore so active a part. Such a testi 
monial to an Orange magistrate, commanding an Orange corps, is indeed hon- 
| ourable to both givers and receiver. A somewhat remarkable circumstance, 
| connected with an event that took place since Mr. Buchanan became a resident 
| among us, may not be unworthy of notice. Those who have visited West. 
| minster Abbey, un turning from the poet's corner down the great aisle, may 
| have noticed a marble tablet bearing the following inscription—“ James Bu- 
| chanan, Esq , His Majesty's consul at New York.” It was placed there by 
| order of the Duke of York, to commemorate Mr. Buchanan's agency in ex- 

homing and conveying to England the remains of Major Andre ; and he is per- 
haps the only man /iring who has the honour of seeing his name inscribed in 
that receptacle for kings, heroes, poets and s atesmen 

But more laudable than all these things, and more honorable to Mr. Buc- 
hanan, was his early agency in the establishment of Sunday schools, having 
erected at Common Green, near Omah, at his own expense, a slated stone 
building, capable of accomodating from three to four hundred children, as a 
Sabbath school; introducing and enforcing the principle that no sectarian 





} 





but volumes, as to the progress of the Conservative princ ple in that part of | catechism or creed should be admitted therein, or any observation or distinc 


Canada. The Constitutional Associations, which were in the days of the re- 
bellion, and anticedent thereto, so potent in counteracting disloyalty, are again 
reviving, and we trust with the same happy influence. The Cabinet of Sir 
Charles Bagot is now so decidely unpopular that it cannot last ; and it is utterly 
impossible for even the new Governor General to give it any prolongation of 
life. His good sense, we doubt not, will induce him, as early as possible, either 
to remodel or totally change ij. Sir Charles Metcalfe nor any other man, can 
long carry on the Government with the balk of the talent, wealth, and respecta- 
bility of the country against him, especially when they are supported by nearly 
the entire Press—a Press, be it known, decidedly able, zealous, and influential 
It is in vain to say that the system of Sir Charles Bagot has the support and 
confidence of the people. or even a majority, unless we poll the whole mass of 
the poor, simple and uneducated Canadian French. Take the majority of those 
who can read and write, and it will be found hostile to any administration of 
which Mr. Hicocks, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Lafontaine form integral parts. — 
All the contested elections, or nearly so, that have of late taken place, have 
resulted in favour of the Couservatives. Mr. Baldwin, for instance, could not 
be returned for any vacancy in his own part of the country, and he was obliged 
to seek an avenue into the House of Assembly, from an obscure place among the 
fishermen near the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

It will be for Sir Charles Metcalfe to decide if he can carry on the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the face of such powerful elemen's of opposition. The 
government administered by virtue of the mere tyranny of numbers, will not do 
in any intelligent community. Property and talent will have its weight, where- 
ever the British Constitution is operative. What sort of government is it when 
afirm belief everywhere prevails, that former disaffection and even treason, 
alone qualifies a man for office! Yet such is the fact now in Canada, and the 
fraits of such misgovernment are every day becoming apparent, in the defeats 
and overthrows that everwhere attend the Cabinet party. Soch a system must 
eventually work its own cure, and it will be well if British interests—really and 
traly so—do not in the course of that care sustain a shock 


These are weighty considerations for the new Governor and Chief, and we 


have no doubt they will enter deeply into his mind. 


In a few days, Mr. Buchanan having called a meeting at Omagh, such a 
spirit of loyalty was aroused, that above five thousand offered to place them. | 


| the peace of the county. with whose address to that effect he proceded to | 












































































Wherever you go from hence, we fee! assured that in i shall 
’ you, Trishmen 
Syny, find a steadfast friend, and among them, may you never be without one. 
ishing to yourself, and every member of your estimable family, health, hap- 
pimess and prosperity, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves with great 
7 Willie as i Your assured friends. 
opy o tr address by about i meric 
as and a number of sales quallomea, or ae oe 
'o Jas. Buchanan, Exg. —Sin—As you are abo i uties 
office and are likely to leave the city of New apg =e _ 
hereby offer you our best wishes, and desire thus to acknowledge the number 
of years in which you have fearlessly, indefatigably, aud honourably sustained 
yourself as British Consul: while in private life you have evidenced the 
proper duties, that belong to a husband, parent, and frend. Ardeatly 
praying for your happiness in your retirement, 
2 We remain, &c 
The following works have been printed and published by \ ost 
which prove that his Consular life Ne been uly sation deena 
1819. Letter to Sir Robert Peole as to the prevention of crime, with a 


sition as to unfortunate females, abandoned to t 
Luis, Dublin, and Edinburg 7 Pe ee 


1821. Sketches of Indian Character. 
Facts are now being collected for a 
ment, in Canada. 

1824. Plan for the Melioration and Civilizat f th ians i 
Possessions ; addressed to the late Earl Delhoesie, rh eeepc in 

1824 Project for the formation of an Experimental Depot in Canada, for 


the Pauper Populetion of the County of Kent. ad 
Edward Stanly, tow Leed Gtenty.) y en dressed to the Rt. Hoa. 


1828. sy eget tage 5 a on the Banking and other Inc 

nstitutions of the State of New York. This wa ; 

are ag mes and highly valued, i ae 

1828. ning of the St. Lawrence to the United S ; 

| and nae ommend to Government. no Vanes theien east ecg 

| 1832, Peport ou the State of Crime, and Effects of State P 
in the States of New York and Connecticut. 

r 1834, Facts sud Observations, addressed to Sir John Celeborne, Lieut 

| Governor of Upper Canada; pointing out the evil consequent on providing for 

| paupers in health, in a country like Canada, where all who will work are sure 

| of being fed. 

| 1834. Letter to Lord Vis't Dangannon, with a plan to preserve from Con- 
tamination and Criune, destitute female children in London, between the a 
of Sand12, The annual returns show above 15,000 of such females 

| Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent honoured Mr. Buchanan with her 
proval and granted permission such should be called the Royal Vietora Female 

| Sanctuary. He hopes to set this on foot 


1836. Recommending and pointing out the Importance of a Railroad from 
Hamilton to Sarnic in Michigan 
1836. Letter to Sir Francis Head, pointing out the means of raising the 
| funds for such railway, by levying from the iands within five miles each side 
according to contiguity. ; 
| 1838. War with England fairly stated 
Anonymous 


This work ran through two editions. 
third edition, to be completed in bis retire- 





rison Discipline, 


addressed to President Van Buren. 


1839. Letter to Governor General Thomson, pointing out the measure of « 
Federal Union of all the British Provinces in North America Signed Chatham. 
1841. Letter to the Duke of Wellington as to the admission of Grain from 
all countries upon the same terms as such countries received the Maulactares 
of England. This work called forth much observation in England also to 
reduce the duty on sugar, and instead property tax 
In order to improve the capacity of the Masters of British vessela, Mr. 
Bochanan, in 1834, submitted a plan to the Stip-owners’ Society of London 
| which called forth the public thanks of that body, and at length the ineasure 
has been introduced to Parliament 
| Various other subjects have been recommended by Mr. Buchavan; and it 
may be added that the celebrated McCullogh in his Commercial Dictionary 
names Mr. Buchanan with approbation, for the information which he derived 
from his reports. 
| ‘These documents must prove very gratifying to Mr. Buchanan, and we have 
much satisfaction in giving them publicity. The Commercial, we perceive, has 
omitted to mention the fact that Sir Franklin, when on hie expedition to the 
polar basin named one of the rivers after the Consul Capt. Back, if we 
recollect aright paid him a similar compliment in one of his expeditions 


RUINS OF YUCATAN—MR STEPHEN'S NEW WORK. 

Mr. Stephens having made a second pilgrimage to the mighty and marvellous 
ruins of Ceatral America, returns and again presents us with the results of his 
most interesting labours 

On this oceasion the author has limited his researches to the peninsular of 
Yucatan, where he has explored no less than forty-four cities—all in rains, 
and all in doubt and obscurity as to the past ! 

‘These new explorations are comprised in two large octavo volumes, teeming 
with plates, illustrating the discoveries of the author. They present most 
striking relics of mighty cities now crumbling to atoms and returning to their 
original nothingness ; they stir within us a curiosity that cannot be satisfied — 
Of the 
origin of the people who constructed these vast edifices, not much new light is 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
but they prove anew the fact of the instability of human greatness 
| shed ; but it is satisfactory to state, that Mr. Stephens remains onshaken in 
| his former opinion—that the epoch of their formation # not so remote as some 
imagine. He still thinks that the Spaniards found the natives of that part of 
the continent in a high condition of civilization, and that the buildings were the 
work of their hands; and he offers good reasons to show that the system put- 
sued by their European conquerors was of such 4 desolating and destractive 
character, as to account for their rapid demoralization and decay. We shall 
add afew pages of his reasoning on this head and leave the matter in the hands 


of our readers 

| Mr. Catherwood, very fortunately, again accompanied Mr. Stephens, who 
| with a Daguerreotype apparatos, took the views accurately. They very much 
resemble those given in the former volumes, and give all the effect to the text 
| that 1 desirable. The Harpers, who are again the publishers, deserve the 


tion bearing on any sect, while all, as soon as capable, should read the Holy | thanks of the public for the liberal profusion with which they have supplied 
Scriptures, and commit such yoas to memory as — love to ne a | these engravings. 

man, obedience to parents and fidelity to masters. s aconsequence of fol- ; ad ah 
lowing up this wd oo in the course of a few months the Roman Catholic | I vtgtoagethenss Bi ow prone Ko ae doy oh 4 oe + 0 a were 
children attended as well as others, and at the annual exhibition and presenta- oon pave J wet 4 y ' ov dik ed asad h 
tion of premiums the Roman Catholic priest, the Presbyterian minister and the | °” cole aif det ‘iled de vies san hort to t ere _ vave = bk iy 70 
rector of the parish attended, and afterward partook of the hospitalities of his | PO**''® * y a roa + pore dey hich he set 08 vecoaiall oe 
table. Thousands of children, now grown to be men and women, are scat- | — general b , 2 4d ppearance w — " is pane Pos oralabiin ond a 
tered over the United States and Canada, who attended that school at Com- | 7 foams ‘our aa ~~ yeas aired th “yr yy" dinanee g we 
mon Green, and can bear testimony to the just and liberal system on which it | alleys rms sin teas tae 9 a a ponte end ‘ae be king 
was conducted. Mr Buchanan attempted the same thing here, but was de- of nae taal hatin poly. tea pd mere woth with Kors other: @ith ne 
feated, and to avoid contention silently withdrew from an important duty, ys . ond alenn ‘all tom ssa: bested. Galt mre se wotet belens Visked hd’ 
which ke purposes to follow up in his retirement. It should be mentioned | anungts — Gaen'ed Gets sathapa, muvee locked open by the eyes of whi 
that above forty years ago he was a director of the London Foreign Missionary | man. Involantarily we turn for a moment to the frightfal eeones of which thie 


Society, and has always been active in circulating the Scriptures, and while | 
deemed peculiar in his views, yet actuated by a peculiarly catholic feeling | 2° desolate region must have been the theatre; the scenes of blood, agony, 


and woe which eded the’desolation or abandonment of these cities. But, 
toward those who differ from him, he avoids all eee = peep | tenving the veuniiens space in which imagination might rove, 1 confias myesif 
+ ‘Sounds of Dublin to the a rebleo 4, oy = - hw + babe 
"| history of discoveries there is nothing to be compared wi ove here ‘ 
[We copy readily the above article, aud subyoin other testimonials that have | They prot an entirely new aspect to the great continent on which we live, and 
reached us. } | bring up with more force than ever the great question which I once, with some 
, . | hesitation, undertook to consider: Who were the builders of these American 
The following is the address from the Irish residents of New York : | eities ¢ 
To James Buchanan Esq. —Siv :—Having been informed that the British| My opinion on this question has been fully and freely expressed, “ that they 
Government has acceded to your request, and permitted you to retire from the | are not the works of e who have passed away, and whose history is lost, 
Consulate of this city, the duties annexed to which responsible office you have | but of the same races who inhabited the country at the time of the Spanish 
discharged for a long series, of years, with not less fidelity to the government conquest, or of some not very distant progenitors.” Some were 
of which you have approved yourself so efficient a representative, than with | rains, but in general J believe that they were occupied by the Indians at the 
poten satisfaction to the constitated authorities of this country, renders your | time of the Spanish invasion. grounds of this belief are interspersed 
retirement a suitable occasion to convey to you an expression of feeling on the throughout these pages ; they are interwoven with so many facts and eircum- 
part of the Irish residents in this city, to a fellow countryman who has never | stances that I do not recapitulate them; and in conclusion I shall only refer 
forgotten the land of his birth, and ever manifested a considerate sympathy for | briefly to those arguments which I consider the strongest that are urged against 
| the exiles from Erin im this country, when they had wrongs to redress, or | this belief 
necessities that required relief. The first is the entire absence of all traditions. Bat I would ask, rr | not 
I: is, sir, not less gratifying to our feelings to render acceptable to you this | this be accounted for by the unparalleled circumstances which attended the 
unsolicited testimony of regret at your yee oe acme 5 from amongst os, conquest and subjugation of fos America’ Every captain or discoverer, 
than we trost it shall be to your own, to carry with you to your place of retire- | on first planting the royal standard on the shores of a new country, er doe 
ment an assurance of our most cordial wishes, that the remaining years of your | elamation to a form drawn up by the most eminent divines and law- 
life may be passed in unruffled tranquility, in that calm and peaceful serenity yers in Spain, the most extraordinary that ever appeared in the history of man- 


which a consciousness of the zealous discharge of duty should ever insure to | kind; eutreating and requiring the inhabitants to acknowledge and obey the 
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eboreh as the superior and guide of the universe, the holy father called the pope, 
n as king and sovereign 
papper penton But if you will not comply, or maliciously delay to 
Obey my injunction, then, with the help of God, I will enter your count by 
force ; T weil carry on war agaist you with the utmost violence ; I will po a 
you to the yoke of obedience, to the church and king ; I will take your wives 
and children, and make them slaves, and sell or dis of them according to 
his majesty’s pleasure. | will seize your goods, do you all the mischief in 
my er, a8 rebellious subjects, who will not acknowledge or submit to their 
lawfal sovereign ; and I protest that all the bloodshed and calamities which 
shall follow are to be imputed to you, and not to his majesty, or to me, or to 
the gentlemen who serve under me.” : . 
conquest and subjugation of the country were carried out in the unscru- 
lous «pirit of this proclamation. The pages of the historians are dyed with 
; and sarling on the crimson stream, with a master pilot at the helm, ap- 
rs the leading, stern, and steady policy of the Spaniards, surer and more 
than the sword, to subvert all the institutions of the natives, and to break 
and utterly destroy all the rites, customs, and associations that might keep 
ive the memory of their fathers and their ancient condition. One sad instance 
shows the effect of this policy. Before the destruction of Mayapan, the capital 
of the kingdom of Maya, all the nobles of the country had houses in that city, 
and were exempted from tribute , according to the account from which Cogol- 
judo derives his authority, in the year 1582, forty vears after the conquest, all 
who held themselves for lords and nobles still claimed their solares (sites for 
mansions) a8 tokens of their rank; but now, he says, “ from the change of 
ernment and the little estimation in which they are held, it does not appear 
they care to preserve nobility for their posterity, for at thie day the de 
scendants of Tutu! Xiv, who was the king and natural lord by right of the land 
of Maya, if they do not work with their own hands in manna offices, have 
nothing to eat.” And if at that early date nobles no longer cared for their 
titles, and the descendants of the royal house had nothing to eat but what they 
earned with their own hands, it is not strange that the present inhabitants, nine 
generations removed, without any written language, borne down by three cen- 
tories of servitude, and toiling daily fora scanty subsistence, are alike ignorant 
and indifferent concerning the history of their ancestors, and the great cities 
lying in ruins under their eyes, And strauge or not, no argument can be drawn 
from it, for this ignorance 1s not confined to ruined cities or to events before 
the conquest. It is my belief, that among the whole mass of what are called 
AObristianized Indians, there is not at this day one solitary tradition which can 
shed a ray of light wpon any event in their history that occurred one hundred 
and fifty years from the present time ; in fact, I believe it would be almost im- 
to procure any information of any kind whatever beyond the memory 
of the oldest living Indian. 

Besides, the want of traditionary knowledge is not peculiar to these Ameri- 
ean ruins Two thousand years ago the Pyramids towered on the borders of 
the African Desert without any certain tradition of the time when they were 
founded ; and so long back as the first century of the Christian era, Pliny cites 
various older authors who disagreed concerning the persons who built them, and 
even concerning the use and object for which they were erected. No tradi- 
tions hang round the ruins of Greece and Rome, the temples of Pastum, lost 
until within the last half century, have no traditions to identify their builders ; 
the “ holy city” has only weak inventions of modern munks. But for writien 
records, Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman remains would be as mysterious as the 
roms of America; and to come down to later times and countries compara- 
tively familiar, tradition sheds no light upon the round towers of Ireland, and 
the ruins of Stonehenge stand on S.lisbury plain without a tradition to carry us 
back to the age or nation of them builders. ; 

The second argament | shal! notice is, that a people possessing the power, 
art, and skill to ercct such cities, never could have fallen so low as the misera- 
ble Indians who now linger about their ruins. To this, too, it might be suffi- 
cient to answer that their present condition is the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of ‘he same ruthless policy which laid the axe at the root of all ancient 
recollections, and cut off forever all traditionary knowledge. But waiving this 
ground, the pages of written history are burdened with changes in national 
character quite equal to that here exhibined. And again, leaving entirely out 
of the question all the analogous examples which might be drawn from those 

ges, we have close at hand, and under our very eyes, an tilustration in point. 

he Indians who inhabit that country now are not more changed than their 
Spanish masters. Whether debased, and but little above the grade of brutes, 
as it was the policy of the Spaniards to represent them, or not, we know that 
at the time of the conquest they were at least proud, fierce, and warlike, ani 
poured out their blood like water to save their mheritence from the grasp of 
strangers. Crushed, humbled, and bowed down as they are now by generations 
of biter servitude, even yet they are not more changed than the descendants 
of those terrible Spaniards who invaded and conquered their country. In 
both, all taaces of the daring and warlike character of their ancestors are en- 
tirely gone. The change im radical, in feelings and instincts, inborn and trans- 

mitted, in a measure, with the blood ; and in contemplating this change in the 
Indian, the lows of the mere mechanical skill and art seems comparatively 
nothing ; in fact, these perish of themselves, when, as in the case of the In- 
dians, the school for their exercise is entirely broken up. Degraded as the 
Indians are now, they are not lower in the scale of intellect than the serfs of 

Russa, wile it is a well-known fact that the greatest architect in that country, 
-the builder of the Cazan Church at St. Petersburg, was taken from that abject 
class, and by education became what he is. In my opinion, teaching might 
again lift up the Indian, might impart to him the skill to seulpture stone and 
carve wood ; and if restored to freedom and the unshackled exercise of his 
powers of mind, there might again appear acapacity to originate and construct, 
equal to that exhibited in the ruined monuments of his ancestors. 

The last argoment, and that opon which most stress has been laid, against 
the hypothesis that the cities were constructed by the ancestors of the present 
Indians, is the alleged absence of historical accounts in regard to the discovery 
or knowledge of such cities by the conquerors But it is manifest that even 
if this allegation were true, the argument would be unsound, for it goes to 
deny that such cities ever exigted. Now there can be no doubt as to the fact 
of ther existence ; and as it is never pretended that they were erected since 
the conquest, they must be allowed to have been standing at that time. 
Whether erected by the Indian, or by races perished and unknown, whether 
desolate or inhabied, beyond all question the great buildings were there ; 
if not ontire, they must at least have been far more so than they are now; 
if desolate, perhaps far more calculated to excine wonder than if inhabited ; 
and in either case, the alleged silence of the bistorians would be equally 
inexplicable 

But the allegation is untrue. The old historians are not silent. On the 
contrary, we have the glowing accounts of Cortez and his companions, of sol 
diers, priests, aud civilians, all concurring in representations of existing cities, 
then in the actual! use and occupation of the Indians, with buildings and tem- 
ples, in style and character like those presented in these pages. Iudeed, these 
accounts are se glowing that modern historians, at the head of whom stands 

rtson, have for that reason thrown discredit over them, and ascribed them 
to a heated imagination. To my mind, they bear on the face of them the 
stamp of truth, and it seems strange that they have been deemed worthy of so 
little reliance. But Robertson wrote upon the authority of correspondents in 
New Spain, one of whom, long resident in that country, and professing to have 
visited every part of it, says that * a: this day there does not remain the smal! 
est vestige of any Indian building, public or private, either in Mexico or any 
other province of New Spain.” Robertson's informants were probably foreign 
merchants resident in the city of Mexico, whose travels had been confined to 
the beaten road, and to places occupied by the Spaniards; aud at that time 
the white inhabitants were in utter ignorance of the great cities, desolate and 
in ruins, that lay buried in the forests. But at this day better information 
exists; vast remains have been brought to light, and the discoveries prove in 
contestably that those histories which make no mention of these great build 
Inge are imperiect, those which deny their existence are untrue. The graves 
ery ovt for the old historians, and the mouldering skeletons of cities confirm 
Herrera’s account of Yucatan, that “there were so many and such stately 
Stone Buildings that it was Amazing; and the greatest: Wonder was that, 
having no Use of any Meval, they were able to raise such Structures, which 
seem to have been Temples, tor their Houses were all of Timber, and thatch. | 
ed” And again, he says, that “for the Space of twenty Years there was 
such Plenty throughout the Country, and the People multiplied so much that 
Men said the whole Province looked hke one Town.” 

These arguments then—the want of tradition, the degeneracy of the people, | 
and the alleged absence of historical accounts—are not sufficient to disturb 
my belief, that the great cities now lying in ruins were the works of the same 
races who inhabited the country at the time of the conquest. 

Who these people were, whence they came, and who were their progenitors, 
are questions that mvolve too MAny considerations to be entered upon at the | 
conclusion of these pages; but all the light that history sheds upon them is | 
dim and faint, and may be summed up in few words 

According to traditions, picture writings, and Mexican manuscripts written 
after the conquest, the Toliecs, or Toltecans, were the first inhabitants of the | 
land of Anshuac, now known as New Spain or Mexico, and they are the oldest 
nations on the continent of America of which we have any knowledge Ban- 
ished, according to their own history, from their native country, which was | 
situated to the northwest of Mexico, in the year 596 " 


of our era, they procecded | 
southward under the direction of their chiefs, and, after cajecining at wastone | 





| 






places on the way for the space of ] red and twenty-four ye 
at the banks of a river in the vale of Mexico, where they built the city of T 

















Scharfenburg's Concert —By an advertisement in our number of it 


the capital of the Toltecan kingdom, near the site of the present city of will be seen that the worthy young artist, Scharfenburg, gives « Concert on 


Mexico. 

Their monarchy lasted nearly four centuries, d which they multiplied, 
extended their population, and built numerous and large cities ; but direfal 
calamities hung over them. For several years Heaven denied them rain; the 
earth refused thom food ; the air, infected with mortal cuntagion, filled the 
graves with dead ; a great part of the nation perished of famine or sickness ; 
the last king was among the number, and in the year 1052 the monarchy ended 
The wretched remains of the nation took refuge, some in Yucatan and others 
in Guatimala, while some lingered around the graves of their kindred in the 
great vale where Mexico was afterward founded. For a century the land of 
Anahuac lay waste and depopulated. The Chechemecas following in the track 
of their ruined cities, reoceupied i, and after them the Alcobuans, the Tlas- 
taltecs, and the Aztecs, which last were the subjects of Montezuma at the time 
of the invasion by the Spaniards. ey 

The history of all these tribes or nations is misty, confused, and indistinct. 
The Toltecans, represented to have been the most ancient, are said to have 
been also the most polished. Probably they were the originators of that pe- 
culiar style of architecture found in Gautimala and Yucatan, which was 
adopted by all the subsequent inhabitants; and as, according to their own 
annals, they did not set out on their emigration to those countries from the 
vale of Mexico until the year 1052 of our era, the oldest cities erected by 
them in those countries could have been in existence but from four to five 
hundred years at the time of the Spanish conquest. This gives them a very 
modern date compared with the Pyramids and temples of Egypt, and the other 
ruined monuments of the Old World ; it gives them a much less antiquity than 
that claimed by the Maya manuscript, and, in fact, much less than I should 
ascribe to them myself. In identifying them as the works of the ancestors of 
the present Indians, the cloud which hung over their origin is not removed ; 
the time when and the circumstances cake which they were built, the rise, 
progress, and full development of the power, art, and skill required for their 
construction, are all mysteries which will not easily be unravelled. They rise 
like skeletons from the grave, wrapped in their bur'al shrouds; claiming no 
aflinity with the works of any known people, but a distinct, independent, and 
separate existence. They stand alone, absolutely and entirely anomalous, 
perhaps the most interesting subject which at this day presents itself to the 
inquiring mind. TI leave them with all their mystery around them ; and in the 
feeble hope that these imperfect pages may in some way throw a glimmer of 
light upon the great and long vainly mooted qnestion, who were the peoplers 
of America? I will now bid farewell to ruins. 


TO EMIGRANTS. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO GO TO CANADA. 


We beg to call attention to an advertisement in our paper of to-day, setting 








forth the highly advantageous and very liberal terms on which the Canada} There is an under-plot. 


Friday next, at the Apollo Rooms, and we can safely promise our readers an 
anvsual treat on that evening. The orchestra of the Philharmonic Society wil} 
perform some of the most deautifol overtures, and also accompany the solo 
pieces. It is true this will considerably augment the expenses of the concert 
given, but we have not the least doubt that he will be amply remunerated by 
one of the most numerous and fashionable audiences that have lately been here 
assembled on similar occasions. 

While on this subject, we will mention that Mr. Rakeman’s first Musica} 
Soirée, at the Society Library Rooms, on Saturday evening last, was extremely 
well attended. This entertainment was the first of a series of three, in which 
Mr. Rakeman will gratify the public with choice selections from the best com- 
posers of Piano Forte Music, including the compositions of the earliest mas- 
ters, as well as of the modern schools. 

The next Soiree will take place on Saturday evening, April 8th, at the same 
place. 

Brandes Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art.—This valuable and 
useful book is, we are glad to learn, steadily pursuing its way into the hands of 
the public, three or four editions having been called for of the earlier parts. Ir 
is eminently calculated to win a most extensive circulation, as much on account 
of its intrinsic merit and value, as of the unparalleled cheapness at which the 
American publishers—the Harpers—have issued it. Jt is published in parts 
at 25 cents each, twelve of which will complete the work. Part V. is now 
published. 


LONDON THEATRICALS—ADELPHI. 


The following piece promises to become a most successful one. 
the article from the Times of 24th Feb. 


The new piece played at this theatre last night, and entitled Mary Meloyn, 
or the Marriage of Interest, is one of the numerous progeny of Mr. Fitzball. It 
is one of those dramas of domestic tragedy in which Mrs. Yates is peculiarly 
well calculated to exhibit her powers of harrowing the feelings and exciting the 
strongest sympathies of the audience. The plot has a good moral; the evils 
arising from marriages of interest are developed, and the result is the terrible 
catastrophe of the murder of the husband. Mr. Melvyn (Mr. Lyon), a rich old 
man, marries Mary (Mrs. Yates), who is in love with, and is beloved by, Cap- 
tain Marston (Mr. Maynard). The consequences are the misery of all parties. 
The husband becomes jealous, and is all but rabid; the wife becomes misera- 
ble, yet preserves her honour ; and the Captain is melancholy and despairing. 

Arabella (Miss Faucit) is inlove with Harry Grantley 


We take 


Land Company dispose of their lands, and the novel arrangements that Com- (Mr. Craven), who loves her; she plays off the usual airs of coquette, and is on 


pany is willing to make with those who buy farms and cannot pay the money 


down. Ii will be seen that the land is secured for twelve years, by paying a renta 


equal to the interest on the value of the place, and the occupant has the privi- 


lege of paying for and demanding his deed any time during this term of years. The | off Spithead 


the point of losing her lover, whens, by the address of Major Lapwing (Mr. 
Wilkinson), she is forced to avow her affeetion and succumb to her fate. Mr. 
Melvyn, in order to remove his wife from the temptations of London, takes her 
to the Isle of Wight, where she mee's Ceptain Marston, whose frigate is lying 

Melvyn becomes frantic, and in his madness and delusion hires 


plan has succeeded admirably, so far, as it enables the settler to use his ready | * ruffian, Barrington (Mr. P. Bedford), to watch the Captain into a cottage on 


money in clearing his land, building, and stocking his farm. This effectually 


secures him against all escheating, forfeitare, or foreclosing of mortgages; he 


knows he is working on bis own land, improving his own property, and provi- 
ding for himself and his children a comfortable and happy home. This is indeed 
true independence. 

The thousands of persons from the old country now thronging the Atlantic 
cities, are earnestly advised to direct their attention to this matter, and not pass 
any longer a life of inaction and despair here, but boldly proceed to the forest, 
and there plant the standard of their future welfare and happiness. 





We rogret to learn the death of Admiral Vansitart, at his seat, Eastwood, in 
Upper Canada. The gallant officer was in his sizty-fifth year, and was highly 
respected. 





17 The Essay on the Northeastern Boundary Question, we are very reluct- 
antly compelled to postpone till next week. 





*,* We insert to-day another number of ‘“Tom Burke of Ours,” which, like 


all Dr. Lever's works, enjoys a prodigious popularity. For the future we shall 


the coast and shoot him. Barrington, who has been subjected to naval disci- 
p'ina by the Captain, and against whose name the letter R. appears in the ship’s 
books, becomes the willing agent in the contrivance of the murder. Fortunately 
Mrs. Melvyn has overheard the plot of her half mad husband and his guilty as~ 
| sociate ; she hastens by night to apprize the intended victim of the intention 
of Barrington. Whilst at the cottage she hears her husband's voice at the 
| door. Captain Marston, to secure her reputation, conceals her in a small 
apartment, and hides himself in anotherroom. The husband enters the cottage, 
and, being convinced his wife is concealed, endeavours to force open the door of 
the inner apartment. Whilst he is so employed Barrington appears at the win- 
dow, and mis'aking his employer for his late Captain, presents a pistol at him 
and shoots him dead. At this moment Sam Surf (Mr. O. Smith) and others, 
who have been witnesses of the assassination outside the cottage, seize him 
and drag him into the apartment. The rest of the dramatis persone enter at 
the same moment, and the curtain falls just as Melvyn breathes his last in pre- 
sense of his wife. There are several other characters by whom the connectlon 
of the incidents is assisted, viz.—Gossip (Mrs. Matthews), Juliana (Miss Bul- 
lin), Lady Somers (Miss Brookes), and Captain Elsgood (Mr. Preeborn), all of 
whom co-operated to make the piece successful. The acting of Mrs. Yates 
was exceedingly clever ; she looked the part, and played it with her usual good 
taste, delicacy of feeling, and avoidance of stage trick Mr. Lyon was a little 
too rapid and noisy. Mr. Wilkinson was, as usual, clever; and Messrs. P. 


insert this story with Martin Chuzzlewit in a double extra, on the arrival of Bedford and O. Smith perfect identifications of seamen of different classes. 


the packet, and keep them distinct from the paper. 





NEW WORKS. 

Rushenberger's Series.—The fifth book of this instructing and entertaining 
Series, has been received, the subjects of which are the elements of Concho- 
logy—the natural history of shells and mollusca. The series is intended to 
embrace eight books; the five which have been issued, have met with the 
most flattering reception, and the complete set will form an admirable course of 
study on Natural History, for the use of schools and academies. The high 
sources from which the volume has been formed, namely, the works of M. M. 
Edwards and Comte, Cuiver, Lamark, Blainville, afford sufficient guaranty of 
the truth and value of the information it contains. 

It also offers the means of becoming acquainted with the history of the soft 
animals and Conchology, and opens the way to an advantageous perusal of 
more complete and ample treatises on the subject. Published by Turner & 
Fisher, 169 Broadway, New York. 


We have also received part 3d of the Encyclopedia of Geography, by Hugh 


Murray, FR S. BE. 

This work is to be completed in 24 parts, forming near 1900 pages, with 
numerous maps and engravings, and is to comprise a complete description of 
the Earth, physical, statistical, civil, and political. These subjects alone, 
would seem to embrace sufficient matter for more than one work, but from the 
clear and concise manner in which they are handled, the space occupied by 
them has been so far limited as to admit of Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
and Botany in addition being treated of. 

In fact, there is scarcely any other work from which more usefal and general 
information can be obtained than from the Encyclopedia of Geography. 

The American edition is published by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, and 
is sold by all the booksellers in the United States. 

A Gallop among American Scenery, or Sketches of American Scenes and 
Military adventure, by Augustus E. Silliman. 

In this work the author has given chiefly the anecdotes, stories and traditions 
connected with various localities in the United States, as also with persons 
who have figured conspicuously in American naval and military history. In 
no publication that has lately come under our observation have we found so 
much to amuse and interest; the anecdotes are remarkably well told, and the 


description of places and characters visited and met with by the author in his 


Gallop, so perfectly true and natural that the reader can almost fancy himself 





in medias res 


The work has been sufficiently well thought of to be copiously 


| extracted from by several of our contemporaries, which extracts will serve to 


give those who have perused them a more correct idea of its character. 

Not being acquainted with the author, Mr. Silliman, and he not having intro- 
duced himself by means of a preface, we must content ourselves by simply re- 
commending the work itself as highly worthy the possession of the general 
reader 


We acknowledge the receipt of the April No. of the Artist, a monthly ladies’ 


book. This number, to judge from a hasty glance, is equally interesting, if not | 


more so, than its predecessors. Its embellishments are a beautiful engraving 
representing the Fountain in full play, in the Park, New York, a delighful bou- 
quet of Bianthus Caryosshyllos, and a plate of Modes de Paris. 

Audubon's Birds of Amcrica.—No. 75 of this beautiful work is just publish 
ed. As usual, we give the contents, which are—the Reddish Egret, adult 
male, full spring plumage; the Blue Heron, male adult, and young second 
year; Lowistana Heron, adult male, beautiful specimen, with landscape ; Snowy 
Heron, male ; American Flamingo, adult male. 


The piece was well received, and has a claim to be a favourite. It was followed 
by the exhibition of Mr. Rice in a little farce in one act, The Foreign Prince, in 
which he introduced his negro melodies and mins'relsy with his accustomed 
success. 





'P\YPE AT REDUCED PRICES,—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type Founders at No. 
13 Chambers St , wear the Post Office, New York, have on haad an unusually large 
stock of their wel! known Printing Types, Ornaments, Borders, Rules, &c., of the best 
metals, cast in original matrics, and very accurately finished, all of which they have 
determined to sell at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Placing the Book and Newspaper fonts as follows :— 


Pica, - - at 32 cts. per lb. Minion, - - - at 54 cts. per lb. 
Smail Pica, - at 34 “ Nonpareil, - - at 66 - 

Long Primer, - at 39 “ Agate, - at 86 “ 
Bourgeoise, - at 40 a Pearl, - - - at 120 = 
Brevier, : at 46 “ 


For approved paper at six months, or at 6 per cent, less for cash. 

Wood Type, Printing Ink, Presses, Cases, Galleys. Brass Rule, Composing Sticks, 
Chases, and other printing materials furnished with promptitude, and at the lowest 
prices. 
' Printers of Newspapers who publish this advertisement with this note three times 
before the Ist of June, 1843, and send one ef the papers to the foundry,will be entitled 
to payment of their bill on buying four tunes the amount of it. Ap’| 1-3w* 


LIREHUGH’S SCOTISH MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, REPEATED.—Mr. Cli- 
rehugh and the Misses Cumming. resnetfully intimate that at the instance of 

| many families in the upper part of the city, they will repeat their last Entertainment 

| in the STYVESANT INSTITUTE, on Wednesday Evening, April 4th. 

| The Programme contains a very choice selection of S»yNGs, DUETTS, BALLADS 

and GLEES trom the ancient and modern Melodies of Scotland. 

| 











rickets 50 Cente each, and Programmes, containing the words of the new and less 
familiar Songs with critical and historieal notices, may be had «at all the music stores, 
or at Mr. Chirehugh’s, 205 Broadway. 

IP This must positively be their last entertainment this season. A limited number 
of Tickets will be issued, so as to prevent discomfort and confusion. Ap'l l-Iw. 
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‘ ENTEEL BOARDING.—A few single Gentiemen, or Gent)emen and their wives, 
G can be accommodated with furnished or unfurnished rooms and board, at 27 
Cortland St. April |-2w 








R. WM. SCARFEUBERY, begs leave to inform his friends and the publie, that he 

i will give a Concert of Vocal and Instemental Music, at the Apollo Rooms, on 

| Friday Evening, April 7th :—On which oceasion he will be assisted by the following 
| aruste ; Madame Otto, Madame Spohr-Zahn, Messrs. Boucher. F. Rakeman, Timus 
| Alpers, and by an Orchestra of upwards of fifty Performers, composed priucipally of 
| the members of the New York Philharmonic Society, under the direction of U.C. I ill, 
| e Tickets, One Dollar each, to be had at the principal Music Stores. Ap’! I-Im. 





| ETALIC RAZOR STROPS, WITH FOUR SIDES—Invented by G SAUNDERS, 
M for keeping Razors always in order—it preduces a smoeth and thin edge to > 
zor ina tenth part of the time required on a hone, without using + il or water. ° 
| other article of the kind has ever been so universally known and approved of, aos 
been forthe last twen'y-five years in constant use In aay ail the cutlery — is 4 
ments in Eurepe, and there anknowledged to have no equal. In New Yor .w ps 1 
was invented, it received first premiums at the American Institute every — > ho 
presented for competition, and gradually (without the aid of ae) ished a 
reputation in all parts of America, being the only razor strop that will keep razors in 
der. 
MCertifcates are in possesson of the inventor from the most scientific oo of 
both countries, speaking highly of their superiority. When taken into — — ion 
that those gentlemen have no interest in the sale of the article, and give their - — 
ny without solicitation. it speaks volumes in its favour. Itis the only stropt | as 
been deemed worthy of imitation peeing The great number of those alone 
it as being the climax of perfection. 
Wiese ane be more satiolectery to the public, the names of those yd 
have given certificates as to the merits of the — are here pean Se as men - 
madge, President of the American Institute ; Prof. John Griscom, Dr gent o t, 
and Mr. Millicen, cutlerto the Royal Navy, 301 Strand. Manufactory 163, hw ; 
New York. April 1-3m 





—TNTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS 
HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to =. 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, an 
| so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of eS ery 
7 » mat he on aT dd that the situation i¢ such as to affor« 
ior brand, it may not be superfluous ta I ' 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supp ies of wheat from Lakes Ont» rio 
iE nd the far West. ‘ =r 
oor maanery ia very full, of the best materials and lescription, erected by able 
. , 
-orkmen on the most efficient modern pians ’ . 
— oe completion of the new Works on this canal, and the consequent —. 
| ment of the Nirgara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur we ere — 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a @ 
n ment 
u For further particulars, description. terms, &c application (post — ey ——> 
to the Editor of the Albion, or to Heary Mittlebor, jr. Esq. of St Cathar aes ens 
| West | 





as ati 























